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ARMTH, shelter, light, 


spire. He hung in the air above him towers rich 
in clustered tabernacle-work, or pierced with lu- 
minous tracery. He arched over head a minia- 
ture resemblance of the firmament, which seemed 
to be asolid crystal vault, spangled with shining 
stars. He clustered his shafts, and shot out his 
fan-shaped groins, in emulation of the natural 
net-work of the forest. He pierced his solid walls 
with slenderly-mullioned windows, till the white 
transmitted light became intolerable to the wor- 
shippers. Then, in defence of his art, he called 
on the glass-worker to emulate the craft of the 
painter. He subdued the unwelcome glare by 
grisaille, by yellow stain, by all the heraldic 
pomp and historic glory of purple, and crimson, 
and green, and azure. And thus, in stone and 
in glass, he wrought out many a noble poem, 
| which stirred the hearts of those who were 
' altogether unable to spell out the language in 
which it was made immortal. 








In considering the past and the present posi- 


tion of architecture, it should not be forgotten | 


house, and the completion of the house on 
which he decides. Bat the future proprietor 
has to count his own cost. He has to decide 
on how much he can spend,—to reckon what 
return he may fairly hope to receive for his 
outlay. So far we hear nothing bat the voice of 
prudence. The unwisdom of the man who 
began to build, and had not wherewithal to 
finish, is matter of moral statics from the time 
when people were accustomed to dwell very 
contentedly in tents. So far, then, so good. 

For the next step comes in one of the improve- 
ments, if such they are, of later times. Oar 
friend has decided to build—let us say—a dozen 
cottages for his farm labourers or his factory- 
men. He is prepared to lay out so much money 
for the purpose. Will that be enough ? he asks. 
Quite enough, is the reply.—How shall I be sure 
of that? Nothing more simple. Contract with 
a builder, and the thing is done.—So far, again, 
so good. There is no doubt that a practised 
builder will tender, for a given sum, to erect a 


that we are unable to distinguish how much of much more substantial and ornamental set of 








ventilation, internal | the effect of ancient architecture is dae to the buildings than the capitalist would obtain if he 
division and fitting, | very element of age. There can be no doubt had to go himself into the market for materials 
water supply, and | that antiquity, as such, has its distinct effect | and to superintend the activity of his workmen. 
Me Dd) liaiaala sewerage,—such are | Upon the imagination. In reading the poems, | Thus far, again, we hear nothing bat the voice of 
AABN i 2 V8 the chief requisites | in studying the art, in admiring the architecture, | prudence. 
of a dwelling-honse. | of our predecessors, we revert to the cradle of our | But the next step goes rather aside from the 
Health, comfort, de- | own thoughts. The voice of the past is always straight path. ‘The capitalist is not content 
cency, are the objects | poetic, even when it no longer is considered to _ with getting value for his money; he wants to 
which the builder | be musical. It is so because it is always more get the ontside value,—the uttermost farthing: 
should ever set be-| general, more allusive, more allegorical, than therefore, instead of selecting a tradesman of 
- — fore him. In the|contemporary speech. With the descent of unimpeachable character, and quietly arranging 
absence of intelligent care for these things the mankind, and with the increase of knowledge, with him the terms of an equal and just con- 
cot of the labourer degenerates to the level of | language becomes more precise, more scientific, tract, he advertises fur tenders. In they come, 
the wigwam of the savage, or the lair of the wild | and less poetical, generation after generation. by the dozen. The best man stands aside in 
beast. It can bear no comparison, as an archi-| What is the case with language is the case with disgust; the second-best man tenders a trifle 
tectural product, with the pendent nest of the | all the expressions of human thought. And thus | cheaper than he fairly ought to do, for the sake 
weaver-bird. a cathedral of the fourteenth century, ora castle | of obtaining employment. How about the third- 

Beyond these, which may be the result of of yet earlier date is surrounded by a mythical best and the fourth-best, and those following 
mere building, we want wathetic propriety. A halo which no contemporary building can wear | after him ? How about the thoroughly reckless 
dwelliag-bouse, architecturally designed, should | to our eyes, although it may, long hereafter, to scamp ? Why, in sober fairness, unless the 
not only fail to offend the eye by its ungraceful | those of our descendants. er gives notice that he will not hold 
lines, or its unredeemed poverty of surface, but} While, then, we feel bound to acknowledge | himself bound to accept the lowest tender, 
it should give a sense of pleasure to the intelli- | with some satisfaction the change which the last | the scamp, if he can produce the security of 
gent observer. It should afford evidence of quarter of a century has seen effscted aed bop scamps like himself, will have a right 
thought, of skill, and of good taste. It should regard to our views as to contemporary eccle-| to the contract. The proprietor saves 15 or 
act as an educational element in the life of its | siastical architecture, and even as to taste in| 20 per cent. on paper. He becomes the un- 
occupants. It should, by silent contrast, con-| buildings in general, whether in streets or in| enviable owner of buildings that are worth 
| country localities, we anticipate but little educa-| nothing. Economy peeps out of every hole and 


demn all that is sordid, squalid, and makeshift. | . ; his f 
It should be such a building as it would be | tional advantage fromthisinflaence. With butfew | every crevice, and laughs at him to his face. 




















impossible to mistake for a magnified pig-stye. 

It is possible that a more steady and success- | 
fal attention might have been given to these | 
great requirements of domestic architecture, but 
for the weight of another consideration, which | 
few can safely neglect. Cheapness is unfor- 
tunately a most important desideratum. So 
much is this the case that, like Aaron’s rod, its 
Voracious energy too often devours all the rival 
elements. “Learn to build cheap : all earthly 
Rraces will follow in their proper places,” or, if 
they do not follow, so much the worse for them. 
8uch might be the motto inscribed (it is inscribed 
for those who know how to read it), on mavy of 
our modern groups of houses. 

We speak, on the present occasion, almost 
exclusively of the dwellings of the poor. For 
them, necessarily, economy of construction is a 
leading element. Luxury of ornamentation 
Would be out of place. It could only be at the 
€xpense of some more valuable requisite. And 
yet it is in this very class of buildings that the 
moral teaching of architectural propriety is most 
‘mportant. If we regard, as we should do, the 
architect as a silent but yet eloquent moral 
teacher, it ig precisely his very poorest clients 
who have the most need of his ennobling 
lessons, 

In old time the architect spoke to the poor 
man with a voice louder and more melodious 
than any that echoed from the pulpit. He reared 
before hig eyes the House of God. He pointed his 


| illustrious exceptions, our architects themselves | The foundations are on the slip; the bricks are 


are too uninstracted in the history and in the| misshapen ; the timber is soppy and unseagoned ; 
capabilities of their art to make it a vehicle of the paint blotches and blisters ; the glass dis- 
elevated moral culture. For the most part they torts the external prospect into a worse than 
are paralysed by the spells of the demon of Chinese perspective. Au army of rats escends 
cheapness. A pernicious substitute for the golden from the untrapped drain-pipes. The slater’s 
rule has been introduced in our time. It has footmarks leave dribble-holes for the rain, always 
not yet been inscribed in copy-books, or stuck | in that part of the roof against which the wind 
up in our honses in spider-legged little oak | beats most fiercely. The chimneys are 80 roughly 
frames, blazoned in ill-conditioned church text ; | finished as at once to smoke, to draw downwards 
but it is made by many the rule of life, notwith- instead of upwards, and to collect volumes of soot 
standing. It is the gospel of some men in high for discharge into the rooms at ln i 
places; or, at least, it is the formula by aid of | times. No door closes ; no bell rings ; no loc 
which they clomb to the seats which they so | shoots. Water-pipes are afflicted with dropsy, 
long and so bitterly envied. It is the maxim to and exude unwholesome damps ; ill-made plaster 
bay cheap and sell dear. That is the golden comes off in patches ; gas, if gas be laid on, per- 
rule. Much good it has wrought us. vades and permeates every room. Conversation 
Bat, leaving aside the question of the in the kitchen, varied to a sharper key than is 
esthetic proper, let us Jook at that which lies pleasant by some of those agreeable incidents, 
before us at the present day. If economy | becomes distinctly audible in the sitting-room, 
banishes ornamentation, there is yet left for us| or wakes the baby, to add to the din, and the 
the beauty of well-adapted stractures. Every- | inhabitant bewaila the day on which he was 
thing that is well done has a beauty of its own. | beguiled, by an offered economy of a few pounds 
The cheap is not necessarily the nasty. On the | of annual rent, to inhabit a cheap house. 
contrary, by the time that the play is played out,) We have spoken of but one out of the a 
it will appear that the nasty is never really | sources of wretched work in building. We 
cheap. referred to the master-scamp alone, to the - : 
It should be observed, ‘in passing, that, under | ting contractor,—needy or unprincipled, as = e 
our present social condition, economy is as it| case may be. But we must remember wi “ 
were double-distilled. It is raised far above/ takes to like. The master-scamp has gn 
proof; its effect is intensified aud aggravated by | ing tendency to surround himself wit nage 
the different steps which intervene between the|scamps, each more hungry, more ime ’ 








thoughts towards heaven, by agracefal and lofty 


desire, on the part of a landholder, to build a| more cutting than himself. The timber mer- 
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chant must live, so must the brickmaker, so 
the painter, the plumber, and the glazier, the 
ironmonger, and so on. Hear what a working 
man, or at least a representative and good 
friend of the working man, says on this point. 
Says Mr. G. Shipton, the secretary to the Amalga- 
mated Society of House Decorators, ‘ From these 
combined elements of evil there arises another 
most deadly and pernicious in the extreme, I 
mean the class of needy unprincipled employers 
who have sprung into existence and infest our 
trade, simply because to an employer it is exces- 





sively remunerative. Thus any person havinga 
few pounds to start business commences in ob- 
taining, by peculiar means, and upderhand 
methods well known in the trade, the influence | 
of the servants to some gentleman, and in the) 
first place by cleaning the windows, slopping out | 
basements, washing paint, doing one-coat work, | 
&c., and by making themselves generally useful | 
for any purpose, finally obtain the work to be) 
done in the grand staircase, dining-halls, and | 
even drawing-rooms, . . . . At last the 
honourable and respectable firms, by farther 
reducing the required skill, education, and judg- , 
ment to conduct good works down to a base level 
within the scope of the meanest intellect, give 
fresh opportunities to the needy employers to 
compete against them, and by their under- 
handed influences of course more successfally, 
and etill farther demoralise the taste of the’! 
yublie. 
Against a state of things thus eloquently de- | 
scribed in the language of truth, it is, indeed, 
time to make astand. And the one feature of 
the case which tends to give most confidence as | 
to the results of effort in the right direction | 
is the utter wastefulness of inferior work. That | 
waste, indeed, is of things more precious than | 
gold or silver. Health, comfort, brain power,— | 
the great elements at once of individual well- | 
being and of national wealth—are squandered | 
by that neglect of the laws of honesty and of | 
common sense which is so evident in the greater 
number of our low-rented houses. | 
In this, as in all other cases which demand | 
reform, the first thing is to obtain full, accurate, | 
and appropriate informetion. To compel the, 
builder to erect houses fit for human habitation, | 
we must teach the occupants what careful skill 
can really place within their grasp. 


Something | 
has been done, and is doing, in this respect 

among ourselves. Bat it is toour French neigh- 

bours that we owe the most valuable and most | 
accessible information on the subject of the, 
elements of industrial building that shall be at | 
once reasonably cheap and reasonably good. | 





of children (unless the poor creatures are to be 
given the key of the streets), that the windows 
should be of proportionate size, glazed with fair 
glass, and that the house should be so arranged 
with regard to them as to avoid dark nooks and 
corners, which are too apt to become the seed- 
plots of disease. Nor can we hesitate to deplore 
the economy which fails to complete the window, 
especially in the sleeping-room, with a solid 
wooden shutter. 

Warmth and ventilation are intimately con- 
nected, although, in our present style of build- 
ing, they are regarded as antagonistic. In even 
the bettermost sort of English houses ventila- 
tion is for the most part only effected in virtue 
of the scamping and non-fitting of doors and 
windows. The subject is of the utmost sanitary 
importance. The introduction of flues for the 
admission of air, which may, by a proper 
arrangement, be warmed in its passage, enter 
the rooms at an adequate temperature, and escape 
laden with the products of respiration as well as 
of combustion, ought to be made legally impe- 
rative. Our wasteful open fires, our ill-built 
chimneys, and our ill-constraucted grates and 
stoves, are all so many premiums for dirt, waste, 
and discomfort. Intelligent precaution would 
entirely alter this portion of our domestic dis- 
arrangement. 

The internal divisions and fittings of a house 
exercise as much influence on social welfare and 
happiness. Due separation of the sleeping from 
the living apartments, and of both from the 





accommodations for cooking and for cleanliness, | 
are essential. Nothing can tend more to break | 
down the instinct of modesty, and to lower and | 


| degrade the daily life, than the want of such | 


decent accommodation. Again, proper cupboards 
or closets, distinctly fitted for the well-known | 
and universal requirements of cottage life, are | 
requisite for tidiness, cleanliness, and comfort. | 
At the same time they must be so constructed as | 
to be readily thrown open to the light. Dark, | 
crooked, un-get-at-able nooks must be avoided, as | 
haunts of dirt and of vermin. The washable. 
character of every fitting must be borne in mind. 
All absorbent matters, in small or densely-. 
packed houses, more especially, have a special | 
faculty for imbibing miasma, evil odours, and | 
the seeds of disease of all kinds, and for giving | 
them freely forth without losing the power of | 
continued reproduction. Much discomfort, or | 
much cost in furniture, may be saved by due) 
provision being made by the builder for the} 
universal wants of the occupants. 

As ,to water-supply and sewerage, the condi- | 
tions of the town and country cottage may | 


———— 
the lofty stair (climaw) of her domos (xxi,, 5) to 
ascend to her “ most secluded chamber |thalamos 
eschatos] with the oaken threshold” (drwinos 
oudos), & muniment-room and treasury, and 
brings away the bow of her absent lord,—the 
power to bend which she proposes toher suitors — 
so will she yet once again play with and deceive 
them, as qualifying test of her future husband, 
The father and son, in anticipation of their 
desperate enterprise, have already, after the 
departure of the suitors for the night, removed 
all arms from the walls of the megaron, where 
they have been hanging ever since the departure 
of Ulysses for Troy. The nurse, or now rather 
housekeeper, Hurycleia, by their order keeps the 
women who have to clear up in the hall, in the 
megara,—here.cquivalent to the women’s apart. 
ments beyond the stene: threshold ;—she «shuts 
(locks) the doors.ofthe:“* megara, well inhabited,” 
while the pair carry in—it; does not at present 
appear distinetly where, but. clearly into some 
apartment accessible. from the: megaron—the 
helmets, shields, and: swords. Atheno- herself 
gives. light to the work, carrying a golden lamp 
and lightens all the place—(xix., 37) —“ the walls 
of the megara, the beautifal mesodmai [frames of 
the panels? | the pine beams,and lofty columns; ” 
and this is the most detailed statement; we have 
of the constructional members. of the apartments, 
A store-room almost as important aga treasary, 
but in constant charge of Earycleia ismentioned 
in the second book, where Telemachus descends 
into the broad, high-roofed thalamus of his father 
—a cellar, therefore—from what part of the horse 


|does not appear; but doubtless. and naturally 


beyond the megaron, as he hag to await his 
mother’s retirement to rest before removing 
stores (ii., 358). Wine and oil are here stowed 
away, with chests of raiment (vnrdc), gold, and 
brass. Then we have notice of the mills where 
the women ground the corn, not remote from the 
megaron. 

The test of the bow is to consist, not merely 
in power to string it, but also in using it with 
such dexterity as to shoot an arrow through a 


series of twelve iron instraments— they ara 


called axes (\éxsac),—set upright in the 
ground, What might be the form of these 
otherwise—the female attendants of the Queen 
bring them down in a case (éyxtoy), (xxi.,61)—it is 
not easy to guess, and at present does not 
matter. As regards their arrangement, Tele- 
machus plants. them duly upright, in one accu- 
rately straight trench, and presses down the 
earth about them (xxi., 122). He then stands 
upon the thresho!d and attempts, or pretends to 
attempt, to bend the bow. We learn a‘terwards 


Attention has been turned to the subject in Paris | widely differ. For the latter, the main point | that they were set up within the limits of the 
far more systematically than in London. The} may be to regard the purity of the well, and to | palace (xxi.,262)—the megaron of Ulysses. The 


Emperor of the French, not content with the | 
transformation of picturesque, old, unsayoury | 
Paris, into its present costly magnificence, has | 
tried his own hand as a poor man’s architect. 
The taste, however, of one rank of life is 
rarely that of another. 





consider how far the earth-closet system can be 
satisfactorily applied. For the former it is im- 
portant to avoid lead pipes, cisterns, or fittings. | 
The principle of constant supply, with a pro- | 
tection against waste by the use of pipes of a| 


aule, ag an open courtyard, is the place that would 
admit of the trench required; and it would 
seem that it must have been the threshold of 
communication between this and the megaron— 
the melinos oudos—upon which the attempting 


Habits differ with| very small bore, should be regarded as essential. archer took his stand. Otherwise, from the 


the difference of habitual occupation, and| And for the sewerage the importance of depend- | luinos vudos, he would have a longer shot by 
the requirements of the wage class, the small | ing upon the regular action of a fixed supply of length of megaron, but to shoot through the 
tradesman, and the more freely-spening folk of | water, which is under the control of the engi- | opposite door. 


the lower and middle claeses differs much asdo| neer, and of carrying off by surface or other | 


those of men of different nationalities. Thus | 
the Emperor’s home for the poor man is not | 
altogether to the poor man’s: taste. He will be| 
his own architect. He thinks that he knows far | 
better what will suit him than the mcst anxious | 
thought of the considerate occupant of the 
Tuileries can enable H. 1. M. to arrive at. With | 
universal good sense and good taste the Imperial 
architect has endeavoured to accommodate his 
poor brother. If the latter has a plan to 
suggest, it shall, at all events, be tried. Wehave 
not space at the present moment to enter into 
the details of this most honourable and interesting 
Competition, but we propose to give full informa- 
tion to our readers on a future occasion. 

Reverting, then, to the considerations with 
which we commenced, let us summarise those 
qualities which are demanded for the seven 
requisites of even the humblest human 
dwelling. 

First, as to shelter. It is requisite that walls 
and roof, doors and windows, should be not only 
weather-tight, proof against pouring or drifting 
rain and violent gusts of wind, but further that 
they should be bad conductors of heat, so as to 
avoid chill and save fuel in winter, and keep ont 
the undue heat in summer. Further they 
should be non-absorbent and washable’ both 
within and without. The sanitary importance 
of this requisite is of the very utmost degree. 

For light, it is necessary for health, and 
especially necessary for the successful rearing 


-and comfort, and of keeping their attainment 
constantly in view, would tend, more than almost | 





At a sign from his father, he lays it aside, just 


proper drains the irregular floods caused by the! as he could have succeeded. The suitors all try 


uncontrollable rainfall, and avoiding the undue 
dilution of unavoidable manure, should never be | 
lost sight of. The mere fact of realising the 
importance of these seven elements of health 


anything else, to the improvement of the fature 
dwellings of our industrial classes, 








HOMERIC ARCHITECTURE: THE PALACE 
OF ULYSSES.* 


THE position of a thalamus of Penelope on a 
level with and just beyond the megaron, ex- 
plains how she overhears all the treacherous 
talk of the suitors over their cups in the 
“* megara [here plural] of the men.” It seems 
to be in this same Jower thalamus that while 
she is in private discourse with Eumaus and 
her maidservants (xvii., 541) she hears from the 
megaron the well-omened echoing sneeze of her 
son. It is not inconsistent with this that in the 
first book she hears the song of the harping 
Phemios perfectly from her upper apartment 
(i., 328). 

In the twenty-first book it is certainly from 
the thalamus where she has been within earshot 
of the suitors (xx., 387) that she proceeds by 








* See p, 438, ante, 


\in vain, proceeding (é:difta) from the position 


of the crater, or mixing vessel ; and as the wine 
circulates—not from right to left, as passed from 
one to another by moderns, but from left to 
right, as carried round by the wine-bearer 
of the ancient feast. In vain they endeavour to 
render the weapon more flexible by anointing 1 
with fat melted at a fire they have lighted on 
the spot (évi peydpown),. While they are thus 
futilely employed, the oxherd Philatius and 
swineherd Eumeus quit the oikos; Ulysses 
also goes out of the domos (the equivalent use 
of the phrases is noticeable), and as soon 48 
they are outside the portals of the aule he 
reveals himself to them—tested before,—certifies 
his identity by a scar, and claims their loyal and 
zealous aid. Bumeoug is instructed, in case of 
any objection on the part of the suitors, 
to place the bow in the hands of its master; 
then to order the women to fasten the 
doors of the megaron, cutting off so the 
connection between the megaron avd the 
thalamoi behind by closing the doors on the 
threehold where Penelope so often had appeared, 
and by closing which Eurycleia had already 
before excluded the women, and to keep withia 
and quiet, whatever disturbance they might 
hear in the enclosures of the men (dvdpay npETe 
po.oty ty Epxeoty=andronitis). Philoitios, at the 
same time, is to Icck and secure the main outer 
portal of the aule, which he does, as we have 
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geen, with a ship’s spar. All this is accurately 
erformed. Penelope, in the mean time, having 
retired, on the injanction of her son, at the 
height of altercation with the suitors, who are 
indignant at the suggestion which she favours, 
as well as Telemachus, that they should be 
brought into competition with a beggar, albeit 
he would be excluded from the prize. The 
queen retires to her upper chamber, to be 
speedily sent to sleep by Athene. Throughont 
this scene, a8 previously, Homer adjusts her 
conduct and expressions with such dainty deli- 
cacy tbat all is perfectly natural; yet the reader 
knows as little as Ulysses can know, whether 
(repippwr) Penelopeia suspects or believes the 
beggar to be her husband, knows not whether to 
believe or suspect it, or has no thought what- 
ever on the point. 

Ulysses strings the bow with ease, twangs it as 
a lyriat a new string, and, seated as he is, sonds 
an arrow through the steels unerringly. The 
position of his seat, we have been told (xx., 258), 
Telemachus had now assigned him, a proper, 
but modest seat, within the megaron, and by 
the lainos oudos, thus opposite the door between 
the megaron and aule, Telemachuz, at a signal, 
seizes sword and spear, and takes his place 
beside the thronos of his father, who, stripping 
off his rags, leaps to the great threshold 
(uéyav dvddyv) (xxii. 1), which implies,—as this 
threshold is certainly the melinos,—that he 
traverses the megaron; he shakes out the arrows 
from the quiver before his feet, and launches the 
next into the throat of the chief offender among 
the suitors, Antinous. The slaughter so com- 
menced proceeds apace. The victims turn to 
the walls for arms, only to find them stripped 
and bare, draw their swords, seizo the tables as 
shields, and encourage each other to force by a 
rush their ruthless enemy from “ the threshold 
aud the doors.” Every arrow carries a life ; but 
in anticipation of their exhaustion Telemachus 
secks arms for themselves and the pair of 
servants in the thalamos, where his weapons 
were deposited (xxii., 109), and so the four stood 
armed with helmet, spear, and shield. This 
thalamos must either be the same as his sleeping- 
apartment, or, at least, like that connected with 
a set that could beentered from the aule (i., 425), 
and therefure at the command of those who held 
the threshold intermediate between aule and 
megaron ; it appears, indeed, by what follows, to 
be the same to which the night before they had 
transferred the arms from the megaron. 

From the megaron there was one other exit 
only, an orsothyre, or sallyport, “ in the well- 
built wall” (xxii., 126), the sequel shows,at the 
suitors’ end of the apartment ; and by “ the extre- 
mity of the threshold of the well-based mega- 
ron,” the threshold occupied by Ulyeses, there 
Was a way or passage into alane (ddd¢ t¢ Aaupyy) 
apparently external to the palace, secured by 
well-fitted folding-doors (cavidec). One suitor 
proposes to ascend by this sallyport (Why ascend ? 
we ask ;—was the megaroa on lower level than 
the aule? This eould scarcely be), and give the 
alarm to the people without; but the attempt 
4s renounced because “ the fair portals—thyretra 
—of the aule are very coutiguous, and the mouth 
of the passage (oréyua Xadpye) so confined, that 
oue resolute man could there obstruct any num- 
a rr indeed, has placed the swine- 

erd on the s to w —o 
(xxii, 129), pot atch the passage—idoc 

Zhe passage to which this orsothyre admits 
will be consistently interpreted as a service 
passage between the wall of the megaron and 
external wall, issuing into the aule by a pas- 
Sage, and into an outer lane, by a door near 
the end of it. 

Melanthius, the ill-conditioned and disloyal 
goatherd, who is with the suitors, as he has 
abetted their worst courses all along, ascends 
by the orsothyre to the thalamus, where he has 
Pain that Ulysses and Telemachus had 

©posited the arms, and thence brings supply 
to the still surviving suitors. This thalamus 
was thus on an upper story reached from the 
Rervice passage mentioned. It is described as 
ava pwyag weyapow (xxii., 143). 

This disaster is a uence of the negli- 
=. of Telemachus; he owns that he had left 
emanie ajar,—we presume when he brought the 
Eu ence very shortly before. He now bids 
ob, meus “ to close the door of the thalamus, and 
, Serve who is the traitor, Melanthius or one of 

® women,” 
be suggestion that the women who have 
then by the closed doors at the stoue 
-ireshold may still have supplied the arms 


imp} 


Pies that the service passage had, as is 





reasonable, communication with the women’s 
department beyond the megaron. This, in fact, 
gave the indispensable access not only to the 
aule aud its main door, without traversing the 
megaron, but also admitted the household, when 
necessary, to such a thalamus as that where the 
arms were deposited, and also to others on this 
side. Thus it was that Ulysses, sleeping in the 
prodomus, had an opportunity of seeing with in- 
dignation the women-servants going out to join 
the suitors, their paramours. In the first book 
the bedchamber of Telemachus is described as “a 
thalamus of the very beautifal aule, built lofty, 
in @ position conspicuous, or rather affording a 


first, under compulsion, carry forth the dead and 
place them under the aithousa of the well-fenoed 
aule, “ pressing on one another” to relieve the 
weight of their burdens (v. 387), by the doors of 
the aule (xxiii., 49), and then with water and 
sponges cleanse the seats and tables. Telc- 
machus, with the two herdsmen, scrape the floor 
(dapedon) of the well-wrought room (xiKa motn- 
roto éuo0) with hoes (Aiorporory),—there is no 
decisive hint whether the floor was paved or of 
wood, — and the women carried away the dirt 
and deposited it without (Sipale.). When all 
has been set in order, the wretched girls are 
taken out of the megaron and confined in a 





general overlook.” The description implies that 
it is accessible from the aule ; and the attendanee 
of Earycleia, that it is so also from the women’s | 


narrow space whence there was no escape, be- 
tween the tholos and the fence of the aule; 
there Telemachus, varying from his father’s 


side. The instruction to fasten the thalamas| instruction to slaagh i 
mas | instruct ghter them with the sword, 
Siamaene canon Rs ney sight | declares that it is by no clean death that 
faites cat at ce possibly might from the | the lives shall be taken who have insulted his 
of the passage, and reports. Ulysses | dignity—his mother—and comforted the suitors, 
undertakes with his son to confine the suitors to and with the cable of a ship—fitting it to a 
the megaron, while Eamzus and Philoitios pro- | lofty column of the tholos—he drew them up and 
ceed to the thalamus. Melanthias is already | hanged them all. “ Nooses were round the necks 
searching the recesses,—the muchos,—of the | of all of them that they might most miserably 
thalamus for arms, when the two herds take die, and they quivered their feet for a time—a 
post, one on either side of the entrance by the very short time indeed” (xxii., 470). We may 
stathmot or door-posts: as he comes ont laden | probably be justified in inferring from the refer- 
they start forth, seize, and drag him by the hair | eace to an unclean death,—or if this means no 
into the thalamus, throw him down, draw back | more than privation of what semblance of honour 
feet and hands, and strap them together; then, | there is in death by the sword, from the name 
looping him with a rope, draw him to the top of | and position of the tholos,—that it represents the 
a high column close to the rafters or beams. | place of* accommodation necessary even to 

The rope seems to be thrown over a beam that | palaces. 

extends from ons colamn to another, or from| Lastly, Melanthius is brought forth by the 
wall to colamn. prothyron and aule (474)—by the prothyron and 
The herdsmen then arm themselves,—had | then to the aule—that is, by that portion of the 
they for this merely gymnastic exploit taken off aithousa of the aule that formed the prothyron 
the arms in which we have seen them already | of the megaron. There he suffers the cracl 
equipped ?-— close the shining door,”—(thesame | mutilations that too much resemble modern 
phrase 201, as at v. 156),—and rejoin the princes. | vengeaaces of kings—the execution of Babbing- 
The fight recommences. Athene, for a few | ton, or of Colonel Harrison, or even of rebels of 
moments in the form of Mentor, stimulates the ’45 on Kennington common (reréXeoro 6é 
Ulysses, and then flies upwards in form of a fpyov) (479). The work is complete, and the 
swallow, and perches on the melathron (ai3a-| work done; sulphar, “ of ills the remedy ” (481), 
Adevrog weydpato) (xxii.,239),—properly thebeam | —sulphur and fire are brought to purify “the 
blackened by smoke of the hall fire—and hence | megaron and domos and aule” (494); and s0 
sometimes used like hearth, as equivalent of/ all is prepared for general recognition by his 
hospitable honse, and here at least implying a| household,—the other women admitted at once 
covered roof, with escape for the smoke. | are at once effused in confiding joy and congra- 
The suitors in vain discharge spears,—six of! tulation—and above all by Penelope, who, more 
them together,—at Ulysses alone, in position at | collected, more wary, more wise, withholds her 
“the firat doors” (iri zpwrnot Sipnou,), (xxii.,| full recognition from the basely-clothed and, 
250), a new title for the doors between megaron indeed, metamorphosed husband, is not con- 
and aule. Minerva made all effectless and futile, | vinced by the sign of the scar, which she only 
—one struck the door-post, another the door,| knows by hearsay from Earycleia, and then only 
another the wall. Every spear returned by the / flies into his arms when, fresh from the bath, 
party of Ulysses is fatal, and the rest retire to | re-clothed, restored to proper majesty by Athene, 
the recess or extremity,—the muchos of the|he responds to her challenge, and reveals bis 
megaron (270). The same inte:change is re- knowledge of their common secret, the concealed 
peated, and with the same marvellous and constraction of the bed which he himself, iu 


unequal results. Then Ulysses and his son | building his thalamus, had made an absolute 





close with their opponents ; the goddess on high | 
from the roof (iWéSev if dpogijc) (298), the roof | 
that we inferred, displays:the maddening wgie,— 
they scatter and fly like a herd maddened by the 
brise, and are slaughtered in all directions 
(kara dpa) about the ball. 

Phemiae, the minstrel, and Medon, the herald, 
both guiltless, and only conzorting with the 
suitors under compulsion, are spared. Phemius 
had stood still holding his lyre, close by the 
orsothyre, hesitating whether he should fly from 
the megaron,—evidently by the orsothyre,—and 
sit by the altar of Great Jove Herceius,— 
that is in the aule,—or embrace the knees of 
Ulysses. He decides for the last, and setting 
down,—still carefully,—his lyre between the 
crater,—that this is one in a certain position | 
at the extremity of the megaron we learn from | 
xxi. 146, and a thronus,—he sues to be spared as 
guiltless. Telemachus intercedes for him, and 
also for Medon, if still unslain, Medon creeps, 
out from his hiding-place under the raw) 
(veocaproy) hide of an ox. Ulysses launghs—a 
little, we suppose, at the figrre he makes,—and 
bids both go forth from the psyapot,—now in the 
plural, SipaZe,—through the door, and sit in the 
aule; there, accordingly, they take seat by the 
altar of Great Jove, glancing every way, expect- 
ing death every moment (xxii., 378). 

The chamber searched through and every 
suitor found to be slain, Telemachus shakes the 
door of the megaron to signal Eurycleia (394), 
who opens it and sees Ulysses, bloody from head 
to foot among the slain, like a lion after feasting 
on an Ox. 

At command, she summons the female 











servante,—twelve out of a total of fifty,—who 


have intrigued with the suitors and disgraced | 
and insulted her authority and Penelope. Theee, 


fixture, working it into and about an olive-stem 
that was growing and rooted in the earth when 
he commenced, and that he left so until he had 
eutirely closed and covered in his chamber. 





CONCERNING LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


Iv conformity with the general custom of the 
heads of the various structural departments of 
the public service to outline the chief requisites 
in the classes of buildings over which they pre- 
side, the Commissioners in Lunacy now dis- 
tribute a pamphletful of suggestions and in- 
struotions likely to be useful to those about to 
build or remodel lunatic asylams. Besides their 
own long list of recommendations concerning 
sites, construction, arrangement, and plans, they 
make an accompanying gift of a second pamphlet- 
ful of suggestions relating to the sewerage, 
drainage, and water supply, drawn up for them 
by Mr. Rawlinson. Persons in quest of infor- 


| mation as to what a lunatic asylam should b> 


like in its structural arrangements, have now, 
consequently, official general guidance on many 
points; and those in charge of such establish- 
ments may find many items of instruction that 
they can make of good account. nee 
And what are the official requisites in 4& 
lanatic asylum in the year 1870? Several of 
them are merely sanitary precautions that every 
architect would take on building a gentleman's 
house. In the choice of site, for instance, the 
suggestions are those that an architect would 
advige for any considerable residence. But, on 
the other hand, there are instructions with which 
it is imperative to be specially acquainted. 
Every four patients should have, the Commis- 
sioners stipulate, not less than an acre of land, 
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if practicable, to afford them means for agricul. 
tural employment, exercize, and recreation; 
these acres should lie to the south of the asylum, 
that they may be in the sun and not in the shade 
of it. Again, the locality should be within easy 
access by railway or other public conveyance, 
for the convenience of friends visiting the 
patients, and for the supply of stores; and not 
more than three miles from a town,s80as to be able 
to take advantage of the water and gas supplied 
to it, taking care, however, that the grounds are 
not overlooked, or intersected, or even sur- 
rounded by public walks. Forty gallons of water 
per patient per diem, are considered sufficient ; 
hut the quality must be good, and ascertained by 
analysis, and the materials used for pipes and 
cisterns determined by the information yielded 
by it. 

"hs considering the accommodation required 
indoors, architects may reckon that, out of every 
hundred patients, fifteen will be sick, twenty 
will be recent and acute cases, requiring also 
special provision, and sixty-five ordinary-work- 
ing, quiet, and chronic cases. There must be 
infirmaries for the sick; small reception-wards 
for newly-admitted patients, whilst their cases 
are under scrutiny for classification ; dormitories, 
with single rooms adjoining for special care of 
suicidal and epileptic patients ; and accommoda. 
tion for at least three classes of ordinary male 
and female patients, with their attendants. 
Three stories in the building are not objected to, 
provided the uppermost story be set apart for 
sleeping accommodation, and the living-rooms, 
as far as possible, kept on the ground floor, in 
the southern aspect ; and all offices, store-rooms, 
committee-room, visitors’ rooms, and porter’s 
room and entrance kept on the northern side. 
Cottages or other simple buildings are considered 


proportion of one to every ten patients, are 
required for every ward. 

The precautions officially preferred for effect- 
ing ventilation are flues taken from the rooms 
and corridors into horizontal channels, com- 
municating with a perpendicular shaft, where the 
foul air is to be carried away by the aid of rare- 
faction, contrived in a fireproof chamber. The 
official mind contemplates the possibility of 
building the ventilating flues of inflammable 
materials, and stipulates that when they are 
constructed of such,—for instance, quartering 
lathed and plastered,—they should be kept at 
least 20 ft. from any furnace, smoke-flue, or 
shaft; this intermediate distance to be of fire- 
proof materials. Smoke-flues carried up through 
any of the main walls are required to havea 
hollow space round them, to prevent the trans- 
mission of heat from them. 

In the matter of the disposal of the sewage, it 
is suggested that it should be distributed by 
gravitation in a fresh state over the land. And 
for the best mode of doing this, the Commis- 
sioners refer inquirers to Mr. Rawlinson’s in- 
structions, which, as we have indicated, they 
issue with theirown. On turning to these, we 
find a complete treatise on sewage, drainage, 
and water supply, abridged, to meet only the 
necessity of its application to institutions similar 
to those under consideration, into about fifty 
short canons; moreover, illustrated with nearly 
as many diagrams, showing sections of brick 
sewers, filter-beds, manholes, ventilating-shafts, 
and the like. Mr. Rawlinson not only details 
every step that should be taken to ensure the 
thorough working of his system, but points out 
imperfect ways of carrying it out that would 
atterly frustrate its simple mode of action, and 
the dangers that are possible to be met with in 








desirable for working patients of both sexes; 


its execution, with the best means of guarding 


he 
of the Pathological Society, Dr. Thompson Dick. 
son recently presented some bones from 8 
paralytic patient, of forty years of age, which 
were remarkably soft and fragile, to show how 
easily they could be broken. An impression of 
too much roughness, or too little regard for soft 
and fragile bones, however, still remains. Man 

will be, doubtless, surprised to find that the 
commissioners have considered so many pointg 
in the housing of unfortunates, whose bones 
meet with so little tenderness. A little more 
breathing space and elbow-room, and more pro. 
vision for amusements, beyond that occasionally 
to be had by the transformation of the dining. 
room into a hall of entertainments, would place 
an asylum, constructed according to their sug. 
gestions and instractions, almost upon a level 
with any bygienic establishment. Where return 
to health, mental and physical, is the general 
aim, a detached hospital for any epidemic that 
may break out among the patients should, ag 
well as these iteme, be stipulated for in more 
stringent terms in the next edition of the in. 
structions, and then well-wishers of the afflicted 
would have but few more constructional improve. 
ments to urge. 








NEW TRAVERSE STREET FROM THE 
STRAND AND HOLBORN TO THE 
NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


From east to west, extending eight miles, our 
city is permeated by streets and roads, which, 
| although winding, give scope for its enormons 
‘population ; Oxford-street and Holborn being 
the widest, the most central, and direct; Picca- 
| dilly and the Strand the more devious; both 
lines converging in a sweep round St. Paul’s,— 
/not because there is no open for their direct 
junction, but that a heavy iron railing meanders 





those for women to be erected near the laundry, against them. The pith of his instructions con- | round the cathedral, and a wooden barrier stops 
and those for men near the wo:kshops and farm cerning sewerage, however, comes to the familiar | the way. Oxford-street presents a direct line of 


buildings. The chief buildings destined for | 
general use, such as the chapel, dining-hall, 
kitchen, scallery, laundry, workshops, and store- | 
rooms, should be made at the first large enough 
to meet a possible increase in the number of 
patients. The chapel may be isolated—indeed, 
should be so; but the dining-hall must be near 


this :— 

Main sewers, of commensurate size, should be 
laid out in straight lines and true gradients from 
and to well-considered points, without the use of 
right angles, with ventilated manholes, and 
flashing and ventilating arrangements at each 


principal change of line and gradient. Where | 


suitable width, about three miles in extent, from 
| Uxbridge-road to Farnival’s-inn. Along this route 
| the greatest improvement has been effected— 

first, by pulling down the block of insulated houses 
called Holborn Bars, bat most by bridging over 
| the Fleet valley, as effected by the corporation, ia 
an unequalled style of liberality. In strong 


the kitchen, and, at the same time, available for earthenware pipes are used it is well to line the | contrast, however, with this, the Temple Bar is 
trench in which they are laid with clay puddle, | allowed to stand in ruin, and obstruct the still 
and to see that the joints are water-tight, and in| more important highway of commerce, the last 


amusements. | 

Coming to the actual arrangements for the 
every-day life of general patients, the Commis. | 
sioners suggest that every ward should have a| 


and excited patients especially, of not less than 


sandy soils impervious to sand. 


When brick | of the corporate barriers of free intercourse; 


sewers are used they should be made of bricks but so soon as the long-pending question of the 


| 


day-room on the ground floor for aged, infirm, | moulded to the radii, and set in hydraulic mortar, Courts of Law is decided, that too must give 


or in cement. Sewers and drains, whether of | 


way (like Cripplegate) in the march of improve- 


40 ft. superficial dimensions for each patient, | equal or unequal dimensions, at all junctions and | ment. 


unless there be wide corridors, of more than 10 {t. 
in width, when the 40 superficial feet may be 
made up between the two. The associated 
dormitories must contain 56 ft. superficial for 
each patient, and the separate sleeping-rooms 
63 superficial feet. The rooms intended for the 
sick should allow rather more breathing-space ; 
and rooms intended for the sick to sleep in 
should have one-third more cubical contents | 
than others. Each infirmary must be provided | 
with a small kitchen, with a cooking-stove ; and | 
there is yet one more requisite for the unfortu- 
nate sick. Each division of the establishment 
must have a mortuary, consisting of two rooms, 
easily accessible from the infirmaries. 

The officers’ residences are duly cared for. 
The medical superintendent must have good 
accommodation either in a central part of the | 
asylum, or near enough to it to be connected 
by a covered way, with a kitchen and other 
domestic offices for his sole use. The assistant 
medical officer, the steward, matron, and chief 
attendants must have suitable apartments of 
moderate extent placed near the chief scenes of 
their duties, without, however, private kitchens. 
The domestic servants are associated with such 
— who work in the kitchen. 

e staircases are recommended to he 
placed that the medical officers and attendants 
need not retrace their steps to get from one 
ward to another. There should be no winders 
to the stairs, or long flights, or well, or other 
facilities for suicides or accidents. 

_ Horizontal and lateral fire-proof construc- 
tion, the Commissioners say, should be adopted 
wherever practicable ; but they insist that the 
floors next below the roof in those parts of an 

sylum occupied by the patients should be made 
o incombustible materials ; the floors of other 
sleeping-rooms, day-rooms, and corridors to be 
of oak, or yellow deal, that they may be cleaned 
by dry rubbing. The walls can be plastered, or 
lined with pressed bricks, at option. ‘ 

Lavatories, with a bath, and water-closets in 








curves should have extra falls. Drains should 
not enter buildings, nor be ventilated into flues 
within buildings. Surface inlets to all pipe 
drains should be protected ; and sewer outlets | 
should have the same care taken to prevent wind 
blowing in, and so driving sewage gases back. 
The form of sewer outlet recommended as 
efficient to remove solids, sediment, and floccu- 
lent matter is among the objects figured. Man- 
holes should be made easy of access from the 
surface to admit of inspection. The most 
approved form for these, with ventilating 
chamber and charcoal basket, is also figured. 
Danger, in deep trenches, must be looked for 
from quicksands, loose earth, bog, or made 
ground ; aud guarded against by close timbering 
and packing up, and either by leaving the 
timbers in the trench, or removing them with 
the greatest care. 

For water-pipes, Mr. Rawlinson recommends 
cast iron, and for cisterns boiler plate, or cast 
iron. Wrought-iron service pipes, and earthen- 
ware pipes, where not liable to pressure, are 
preferable to lead. The care required for form- 
ing conduits, tanks, and wells, is dilated upon 
minutely. An opinion respecting the value of 
sewage is thus positively given :— 

* Sewage contains the elements of every field or garden 
crop which is grown, and, compared with solid manure, 
there are advantages in using fluid sewage. The water of 
sewage in dry weather is alone of great value, 224 gallons 
(1 ton) of sewage, in summer, worth about twopence com- 
pared with Peruvian guano at 11/. per ton, 

Sewage may be applied to common grass, to Italian rye- 
grass, and also to root and vegetable crops. 

_ The earth possesses the power of extracting and absorb- 
ing from sewage all the manure it contains, if the dress- 
ings, in volume, are proportioned to the area, to the depth 
broken up, and to the quality of the land. Sewage-grown 
herbage pee Raa of milk cows will give, and 
improves the qu of the butter, 8 i 

to ae thronghout the year.” nee 


Lunatic asylums are just now in rather un- 
favourable repute, owing to several cases of 
broken ribs that have been produced in the car- 
rying out of processes in vogue for quieting rest- 


What the public really wants is a line of inter- 
communication between the Strand and Holbora 
—one struck out so as to allineate with the best 
north-western route, through the W.C. district, 


_and leading to a railway station, by a wide, long, 


and distinguished thoroughfare. 

In the plans of the new Law Courts some 
allusion has been made to the necessity of 
enlarging Serle-street into Lincoln’s-inn- fields, 
and thence perhaps to widen Great Turnstile, 80 
as to give a one-sided approach. It is difficult, 
however to see how this line could be drawn, of 
sufficient latitude to the Strand, southward, 
without impinging on the site already secured, 
which is little enough for a building that ought 
to be national, and creditable to the skill and 
taste of the day. ; 

On the other side of the plot selected a line of 
street might be drawn throngh the worst slums 
of our great centre, that could be effected with 
as little cost, and that would form the mo-t con- 
venient causeway from north to south, whilst it 
would reclaim squalid shambles, and transform 
them into an ornament to the whole vicinage. 

Lincoln’s-inn-fields, with their fine array © 
vigorous plants and shrubs, will quadrate with 
the proposed north elevation of the Law Courts, 
at less than 160 ft.distance. The spacious road- 
way on the west side is but 110 yards distant ee 
Holborn, through Little Turnstile, one half o 
that passage being already of sufficient width. 
Then continue the street from the soath-wen 
angle of the fields in a straight line soutbwar 
to the Strand, just opposite Norfolk-street—the 
distance is but 170 yards; thus there will ~ 
only 225 yards of demolition to permeate the 
New Inn, part of Newcastle-street, Houghton- 
street, and Holles-street, Clare-market, Gilbert- 
street, and Portsmouth-street, the vilest of .. 
mongers’ quarters. Upon such grounds, the 
works of reconstruction and the formation of 4 
new street would be comparatively inexpensive, 
and, at the same time, give health to a region 





less, paralytic, pauper patients. At a meeting 


which has hitherto been the dark retiro of law- 
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S————_— 
The line of chambers on the west side of 
the old inn would, by these means, be saved the 
din of traific, while the Elysian character of the 
fields would be preserved ; and, so far as con- 
cerns the Law Courts, it would suffice for their 
necessities. : 

The thoroughfare entering Holborn at New 
Turnstile, 100 ft. eastward of Kingsgate-street, 
should cross that street diagonally in the 
direction of Upper King-street, necessitating the 
demolition, in part, as far as the north corner of 
Lower King-street, a distance of 150 yards (but 
this only in case an extension of the line may be 
thought expedient), so as to form an opening 
and vista of the noblest line of the N.W. 
district as far as Camden-town, for a farther 
distance of two miles. Its course would be 
Southampton - row, Russell - square, Woburn- 


ers. 


place, Tavistock-square, then by St. Pancras | cases 


Church, by the great North-Western Railway, 
and so onward. This would form at least one 
happy issue for the construction of traffic, 
leading to an important, well-built, and quadri- 
laterally arranged portion of the metropolis. 

Oo the south of the Strand, Norfolk-street, 
which is 49 ft. wide, leads direct to the Metro- 
politan-station and Temple Pier; and this, like 
the three miles of north-west extension, is com- 
plete and ready to hand, access to the embank- 
ment being provided at an easy gradient for a 
driftway. 

It will be seen that by opening the new street 
for ouly 170 yards, the thoroughfares of Norfolk- 
street and Linooln’s-inn-square (west side), will 
be utilised, and, as it were, revealed for public 
traflic, between the Embankment and Holborn ; 
and that by a continuation across Holborn of 
only 55 yards more to Upper King-street, the 
straight two-mile range will be brought into play 
as far as Camden-town. As to the value con- 
ferred on the slums of Clare-market and the 
whole vicinal reticulation of zigzag lanes, there 
can be no doubt of the remunerative prospects 
of the change and transformation; no more 
than of the easement it would give to traffic, 
together with the respectability, if not dignity, 
which it must confer upon the Temple and the 
new Law Courts. 








THE FRENCH GALLERY, PALL MALL. 
THREE or four pictures by a young Spanish 


5 per cent, on all public buildings; he did the work ins 
pe office ; his clerks were paid by Government; the 
Vvernment made a change, and called upon him to con- 
fine himself to the duties of the office with an incre 
3 he resigned his office, but refused to give up any 
drawings he had prepared while holding office, and suc- 
ceeded in retaining his plans, 

Mr. Oliver said that, having succeeded in a competition 
for the North Riding Infirmary, after carrying out the 
works and upon rendering up the building to the corpora- 
tion, he was asked by the town clerk to deliver up the 
drawings. He maintained they were his own property. 
The town clerk said the corporation would go to jaw. He 
(Mr. Oliver) said that if they would not make it expensive 
he would join them in a “a | lawsuit, for the purpose 
of — the principle. The committee, however, 
a a the matter, and he retained his drawings. 

ir. Drew said a similar case was that of Mr. Rogers, 
against whom proceedings were commenced by the town 
council of Cashel, b he retained his plans. He 
consulted counsel, who very strongly advised him not to 
give up a single paper. It was to = presumed that the 
town council also consulted, and received similar advice, 
for the matter was dropped, He knew of other similar 





Mr. Hine said it was his practice to bind up the plans, 
with it, into one book, the custody of which had always 


remained with him as the umpire between builder and | 


client, without dispute by either. 

After a lengthened discussion, the following resolution 
was agreed to a :—** That, in the experience of 
the delegates present, the custom of the architect re. 
taining his plans of the buildings which he has carried out 


has been universally adhered to, and that it is desirable it | 


should be maintained.” 


The following resolution was also carried unanimously : 





surface gutters. The contents of such vessels 
commenced rapidly finding their own levels by 


ased | making frothy head for the lower portions of the 


town. Should the drainage below be no better 
than higher up, the peculiarly black and greasy 
appearance of the streets is easily accounted for. 

This matter of drainage brings me to my subject. 
Drain your towns, by all means, but utilise the 
sewage. Those who are practically acquainted 
with farming need not be told the vast amount of 
food thrown‘into the sea, or, worse still, thrown 
where it becomes our deadly enemy, poisoning 
our rivers, plague-smiting all people; evils in- 
tensified by another sort of drainage,—the drain- 
age of the country. We have been doing worse 
than the individual did who killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg. We have gone madly,— 
well, say unscientifically,—into drainage. We 
have found verdant vales not verdant enough; 


Mile. of euamtiiien, contoust excl every gueet aumeant | they have borne us crops, but the crops have been 


all too little for our cravings. We have sought 
for the place of the lichen and the willow; we 
have noted the resort of the woodcock and snipe; 
and in our wisdom we have said, “This is all 
wrong: bogs do not fill pockets, and will not 
grow corn well. Improve them off the face of 
the earth. Search ye out rushes: ay, here is 
neglect: drain them away.” The times of 


—‘' That in the — of this alliance it is very desirable | good Queen Bess, with the rush-bestrewn floors 


that the Royal Institute of British Architects institute 
examinations in the provinces.”’ 


The following officers were then elected in place of | 


those retiring:—Mr, Hine as President; Mr. Kickman 
as Vice-President ; and Mr. Douglass Mathews as 
Secretary. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


On Wednesday evening last, the President 
and Fellows of the Institute, gave their annual 
conversazione, at the House in Conduit-street. 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt received the visitors. The 
rooms were filled with objects of art, including 
many capital drawings, and a military band in 
the lower galleries discoursed excellent music. 
The attendance was numerous, and the whole 
passed off agreeably. 








DRAINING WITHOUT SCIENCE, 


different men. One will make a moderately 
dirty little boy look “‘as clean as new paint ;” 
another will make him as dirty as it is possible, 





artist, Mariano Fortuny, now exhibited here, 
have from Paris a high reputation. The princi- | 
pal of them are called,— the Spanish Wed- | 
ding,” “ the Snake Charmer,” and “the Carpet 
Merche °;” and we learn that the “ Wedding ” | 
picture us been sold for 2,8001., and the “ Snake | 
Charmer” for 1,7001. That they are works of | 
peculiar merit, few who examine them will deny. | 
The expression given to each figure, the power- | 
ful and harmonious colouring, viewed from the | 
proper point of view, are very striking; but the 
style is not such as we should wish to see imi- 
tated: it borders closely on the extravagant, and | 
would speedily degenerate to the outrageous. | 
The pictures actually before us, however, are 


very interesting, and well deserve a visit. | 
| 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE. | 


Tke ninth annual meeting of this body was | 
held on Wednesday last, at 9, Conduit-street ; | 
Mr. T. R. Smith in the chair. The following 
delegates were present :—Mr. Rickman (Hon. 
Sec. of the Alliance), Mr. J. D. Mathews, and | 
Mr. R. P. Spiers, as representatives of the 
London Architectural Association; Mr. J. RB.) 
Botham, of the Birmingham Architectural 
Society; Mr. H. H. Statham, jun., of the Liver- | 
pool Architectural Society ; Mr. Thomas Oliver, 
of the Northern Architectural Association ; and 
Mr. T. C. Hine (Vice-President of the Alliance), 
representing the Nottingham Architectural As- 
Sociation. Mr. Drew, of the Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland, was also present, as @ visitor. 

After some discussion, the following resolution 
Marthe are to,—“ That the Royal Institute of 

ritish Architects be invited to meet the dele- 
ay of the Architectural Alliance, consisting of 
the following allied societies (mentioning their 
names) once a year, at their annual meetings.” 


oan ® next subject brought under discussion was the 
plan” law, and expediency of an architect retainiog his 
Mr. Hine said hi . e 
orstien of ee wep apseraclessatmmeamens 
in Tren Cited & case which ocourred forty years ago 
Thesnd, and which was identical with Mr. Heirs case. 
chitect of the public Board of Works in Ireland, 





» Murray, was paid 500/, a year, and a percentage of 


by a liberal supply of oil and maddy coloar. 
The processes are always in operation. One 
runs foul of the other; for either the clean little 
boy is allowed to trot forth first, with a certainty 
of a dirty little boy banging into him head fore- 
most; or the dirty little boy is let loose, with a 
certainty of coming to fisticuffs with some clean 
little boy. I am not one of those who like to 


see an old woman step ap, separate, and admo- | 
nish the combatants. 1 prefer to keep a clear 
ring and witness a fair fight, admiring pluck as are concerned, is assuming a most serious aspect. 


much in the washed as in the begrimed. I have 
been led into this line of thought by “ Gar- 
goyles,” “ Stagnant Lincoln,” and the reply of 
‘A Lincoln Hou:eholder.” The former makes 


and rush-bottomed chairs, are of the past: they 
may not cumber the ground any longer: away with 
them and their memories. Drain the land, “ re- 
claim” it, and make it valuable. We have done 


| this with a vengeance. Farm after farm, county 


after county, has been drained. Swamps 


bloom; morasses have become gardens; moun- 


tain-sides vie with the valleys in fruitfulness,— 


‘and will not continue to do so. We have no 


water; drought has assumed a dreadful and 
gigantic aspect. Each summer as it comes 
brings its increasing terrors; each winter its 
fearful inundations. We have figuratively, 
almost in fact, laid a coat of impenetrable 
armour between the clouds and our poor land. 
The rains of heaven descend; they are hardly 
allowed to kiss, leave alone embrace, it. Can 


we hope for fruitfalness ? The generous streams 
fall but to be hurriedly driven into the nearest 


channel ; from the channel to the brook, from 


'the brook to the river, and then—for a flvod. 
How differently a face looks, painted by two | 


The river overflows its banks, and floods a dis- 
trict, bridges are swept away, catile destroyed, 
and a small amount of human Joss may add 
slightly to the evils ; but we enlarge our bridges, 
increase our waterway, straighten our rivers, if 
we can, and pitch into drainage with fresh 
vigour ; and then summer comes again. Wheat 
gets into ear, with no straw worth speaking of ; 
the hay is “light in the bottom,” and seeds 
before its time; potatoes are as big as marbles, 
when they ought to weigh half-a-pound apiece ; 
and the town waterworks cut off the supply, and 
there is no water to boil them. 

This water question, so far as we in England 


The architect, as well as the engineer and land- 
owner, is involved in the question. Sites are 
fixed upon for houses, and houses built, the water 


| supply duly thought of—sometimes ; but even- 


Lincoln a moderately dirty little boy. I call | tually the river, which has worked a ram, fails 


it a wonderfully clean little boy. I call this 


a——. However, Iam not going to do the) 
muddy colouring ; in fact, my present communi- | 
cation has little or nothing to do with Lincoln | 
or its minster. Upon looking over my notes, | 
jotted down some few months since,—I had never | 
been in Lincoln before,—I find this: “ The} 


| this afact. The “ Lincoln Householder” makes in giving a head of water sufficient for the 


purpose. If a well has been sunk, matters may 
be almost as bad; the height of the water 
decreases year by year, until it is looked upon 
with doubt, is proved unequal to the require- 
ments, and eventually abandoved for a covered 
“catch” tank. : 

In out-of-the-way places, where the pipes of 


drainage does not seem so very good.” Now,| waterworks have not yet penetrated, the archi- 


I may remark, that I have become so accus- 
tomed to filth in close proximity to noble archi- | 
tectural works, that I question whether I should 
have troubled to note any fact about drainage 
unless something worse than usual had struck | 
me or my olfactory nerves. ‘‘ A Lincoln House- | 
holder” cuts any excuse for such a state of) 
affairs from under his feet by denying the exist- 
ence of stagnant water. I can quite sympathise 
with him as a householder and tax-payer, and 
can easily imagine that another rather heavy 
tax for a thorough system of drainage, in 
addition to those which he already has to bear, 
fills him with a wholesome terror. But, who on 
earth is wild enough to suggest a system of 
thorough drainage for a place like Lincoln ? A 
hill like that upon which it is built drains itself 
naturally. This is easily demonstrated; at 
least, it was to me; for during my ascent of the 
steep hill (no wrong name, I can assure the 





infirm), I witnessed some of the good house- 
wives emptying domestic utensils into the 


tect has often been driven to his wits’-end in 
meeting and overcoming the difficulty of a regu- 
lar and sufficient water-supply ; and unless the 
subject receive a great amount of attention, 
his difficulties in this respect will increase. 
However, he is far from being the most in- 
terested party: the question concerns the nation 
at large. 

I said that the thorough drainage of a town, 
and the thorough drainage of a county jointly 
caused a great evil, and were directly the cause 
of epidemics. Oar cities are drained as a rule 
into the nearest rivers: these cities have orga- 
nised water-supplies; the water falling in the 
winter is collected into tanks, and the surplus 
of the rainfall is carried to the sea. Nowa 
natural result follows; we have so drained our 
country that sprirgs, which have hitherto been 
unknown to fail, fail now when the dry season 
arrives,—the rivers become low, and often, were 
it not for the sewage water flowing into them, 
almost dry: the result is, that when we want 
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this sewage washed immediately into the sea, 
the river is least capable of doing it; the filth 
accumulates, channels become shallow, carrents 
sluggish, and thus one evil produces another. 
In speaking to different farmers apon the 
matter, I have not unfrequently been told that 
the springs in certain fields have failed in an 
extraordinary manner; upon questioning them 
as to drainage, and pointing out the impossi- 
bility of springs supplying water if their supply 
is cut off by drainage, they have told me that 
they were thinking of taking up the drainage 
pipes that had been laid down. This, in some 
instances, must be done, unless each farm is 
furnished with water-tauks. Drainage in some 
counties has proved but poor economy. We have 
turned our bogs into gardens, and our gardens 
into deserts. We have been unscientific in the 
matter. Had we, before draining to the extent 
we have, calcu’ated the rainfall to each acre, 
found what each acre required, the necessities of 
the population, the flow of the rivers, the strength 
of the current required to retain the proper depth 
iu the channel, and the collateral questions in- 
volved, we should have provided artificial springs 
before destroying the natural. We should then 
have heard less frequently of floods, of falling 
bridges, of floating hay-stacks and cradles with 
babies and cats, of stagnant pools instead of 
silvery rivers, of fish destruction and poisoning, 
of dying cattle, of bankrupt farmers, of fever and 
death. M. U. 





PARLIAMENTARY. 


Unemployed Labour.— On going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, Mr. M’Cullagh Torrens called 
attention to the continued want of employment 
in many of the great towns, with the view of 
inducing the Government to do something for 
the promotion of emigration to the colonies, and 
for the cultivation of waste lands at home. He 
would have, for example, as he said, third-class 
ships, like third class or like Parliamentary 
trains; and to every workman paying down 31, 
he would give a passage by these ships to Canada. 
Other members tock part in the debate, and Mr. 
Goschen, in a very able speech, showed, from a 
host of documents, that trade and employment 
are reviving at almost all the centres of industry, 
and that the unemployed are being rapidly ab- 
sorbed. The revenue returns, he said, show 
that the working classes are consuming more 
sugar, more tea, more beer, more spirits, and 
more tobacco than ever. Those classes are de- 
positing more in the savings-banks and contri- 
buting more to the Imperial Exchequer; and 
there is scarcely an indication on which we can 
rely that does not point to increasing prosperity 
throughoat the length and breadth of the land. 
‘* All the facts,” he added, “to which I have re- 
ferred, leave not a doubt of this—that the dis- 
tress is not greater than it was a year ago, that 
it is not greater than it was two years ago, and 
that it is decreasing. Unquestionably, there is 
great misery in parts of the metropolis, and local 
misery elsewhere. The question, then, is—are 
we to legislate on this subject ; are we to go back 
from the great principle we have always acted 
upon of leaving the labour market free, of letting 
labour take care of itself? I contend that we 
ought not to do so unless a very strong case is 
made out.” He did not deny that there still re- 
mained enough distress and want of employment 
to deserve the attention of the Government; but | 
he asserted that the remedy was to be found, | 
not in reversing all our past legislation, or re- 
sorting to extravagant schemes of education, | 
but in removing from our workmen the dis. | 
advantages which hampered them in their com. | 
petition with foreigners, and encouraging the | 
self-reliance and self-dependence for which they 
were distinguished. Members afterwards spoke 
both against and in favour of Mr. Goschen’s 
statistics and conclusions, and the debate was 
adjourned. 

Cavalry Barracks.—In reply to Sir C. Dilke, 
Mr. Cardwell said that no proposal had been 
made to the Government with respect to the 
purchase of land in Chelsea for the purpose of 
cavalry barracke, and he had not thought it 
necessary to interfere in the matter, This 
scarcely agrees with what has been stated else. 
where. 

The New Law Courts.—Mr. Ayrton informed 
Lord E. Cecil that questions had arisen of a 
very complicated character, which would take 
some time to solve, in relation to the new courts 
of law, which it was desirable to solve before 
the plans could be agreed on and produced. 

Accommodation for Reporters in the House.— 





Mr. Ayrton informed Mr. Taylor and the House 
bat his attention had been directed to the cha- 
cacter of the accommodation provided in the 
House for reporters, and he was about to sub- 
mit the results to her Majesty’s Government ; 
ind if the plan which he had prepared should 
ve approved, it would be submitted to the House 
in the special service estimates. 

The Kensington-road Improvement Bill.—The 
First Commissioner of Works has informed the 
House that he shall postpone this Bill till next 
session. The matter has not been very well 
managed, and opposition to a desirable improve- 
ment was unnecesserily raised. 

The Embassy House at Constantinople. — 
In reply to Mr. Rylands, the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Mr. Stansfeld, said that in 
the event of resolving to rebuild, no con- 
tract would be entered into before it had been 
laid on the table. Should the estimate be laid 
before the House this session, it would neces- 
sarily be a rough one; but in that case he should 
do his best to make it as accurate as possible. 





OPENING OF ARDINGLY SCHOOLS. 


THE opening of Ardingly Lower Middle-Class 
School, of which we gave a view and plan in 
our volume for 1867, pp. 836, 837, has jast taken 

place. 

‘i This educational establishment, which bears 
| the name of St. Saviour’s College, is situate on 
| the slope of a hill overlooking the valley of the 
| Ouse, and is visible from the great viaduct on 
| the Brighton Railway, between Hayward’s Heath 
}and Balcombe stations. The college is designed 
to hold 1,000 boys of the superior artisan, or 
small tradesman class ; and, for the small sum of 
|141. per annum, each boy is boarded and 
thoroughly educated, the education being based 
on Church teaching. The institution will be 
| self-supporting. The first stone of the buildings 
was laid by Earl Granville, on the 12th of July, 
1864, and since that time the works have been 
pushed steadily forward, and are now far ad- 
vanced. The plan consists of two large quad- 
rangles, the lower one being open on the southern 
side. The two wings of the lower quadrangle 
have accommodation for 400 boys in eight dor- 
mitories for 50 boys each, the ground-floors being 
occupied by class-rooms, with masters’ rooms at 
the end. The head-master’s house adjoins on to 
the south end of the east wing. The cross 
buildings between the two quadrangles comprise 
the upper and under dining-halls, and the two 
great school-rooms, which occupy the whole 
space under the chapel. A tower stands between 
the hall and the chapel, which is reached by a 
staircase communicating with the ante chapel. 
The upper quadrangle bas on its three sides 
double dormitories for 600 boys, with class and 
master’s rooms, and separate school-rooms for 
the very young boys. The kitchens and offices 
stand westward of the dining-hall, and furm a 
distinct quadrangle. The ground falls rapidly | 
towards the south-east ; a terrace will, therefore, 
be carried along the southern front, and the | 
quadrangles kept on one level; below the terrace | 
is a steep slope with a lake at the bottom. The, 
River Ouse forms the south-east boundary of the 
estate. The style adopted is simple Early | 
Pointed, with alternate two, three, and four light | 
cusped windows in the wings, and three-light | 
traceried windows in the upper dining-hali, The 
materials are red brick for the walling, and for 
the windows, arches, dormers, bands, and other 
architectural features, the local sandstone, which 
is of a light brown colour. The roofs are covered 
with brown tiles from St. John’s Common. Tae 
fittings are of a very simple description ; the 
wiocow-frames and casementsare of iron. The 
sum of 6,5381. has been paid for the site, and the 
eatimated coat of the buildings is about 35,0001. 
The architects are Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, 
of London. The clerk of the works is Mr. 
Knight, of Shoreham, builder to St. Nicholas 
College. 

Tne buildings at present erected comprise the 
two wings of the lower quadrangle, including a 
portion of the head-master’s house, half the 
cross building, the kitchen, and the offices. These 
will give accommodation for the head-master and 
his family, fourteen other masters, a staff of 
servants, and 450 boys—in all, about 500 persons. 
The portion of the cross buildings erected con- 
sists of the upper and lower dining-halls, but till 
the chapel is built the lower hall has been fitted 
ap for divine service. This building is 120 ft. 
loug and 62 ft. high. The upper hall hes an 





1 


nished. The two wings of the quadrangle com. 
pleted are each 162 ft. long, 47 ft, high, and 
37 ft. in width. The space across the quadrangle, 
which is covered with turf, is 182 {. The 
buildings will ocoupy about three acres. 

The school, which already numbers 250 boy 
has hitherto been carried on at Shoreham, hone, 
being hired for the purpose, but the boys wil] 
now very shortly take up their residence at 
Ardingly. 








ON THE UTILISATION OF THE qEAT 
THAT USUALLY PASSES AWAY [x 
CHIMNEYS. 


Siz,—Economy in fael has been justly for 
some time a matter of scientific investigation. 

It has been well known that heat is given of 
from the outer surface of pipes, shafts, and chim. 
neys whilst transmitting heat that has been 

in stoves or furnaces, but the quantity 
of heat in such cases is too inconsiderable to 
answer the end of warming any apartment 
through which they may pass. The , power of 
arresting the heat usually lost by passing into 
the open air, may be greatly augmented (as will 
be clear to any mind on reflection) by causing 
the air of an apartment to pass through tubee 
transfixing such fiaes or pipes, but in no way 
communicating with the interior. 

For some years past I have thrown my thoughts 
into this subject,end have conducted experiments, 
the results of which have shown me that a vast 
economy of fuel, with other advantages, may be 
derived through means used for the carrying ou: 
of the principle above stated. 

I am not aware of the exact proportion of heat 
that is afforded by fires in ordinary stoves, grates, 
&c., to the apartment in which they are placed, 
but I have understood and believe that the pro- 
portion is small compared with that which passes 
away into the open air. It has been stated to 
be as three to seven. To utilise that heat which 
would usually pass away is the great deside- 
ratum, and I am convinced that this is within 
our reach to a great extent. 

The following are the plans I would recom. 
mend, and the objects to be obtained :— 

First. Where there is a narrow chimney cr 
shaft passing through an apartment connected 
with a fire iu the same room, or in a lower room, 
warmth may be commanicated by transfixing 
such chimney with tubes obliquely, so that the 
air of the apartment passing through from their 
lower to their upper extremities shall be heated, 
and passing into the room will of necessity warm 
the whole air. ; 

Oa taking possession of a cottage which I had 
purchased, I found just such a narrow chimney 
in one of the bedrooms, and for two years by 
such means this room has been kept warm wher- 
ever a fire has been lighted in the room below. 
This is, however, an imperfect iuetance of the 








open roof of Memel timber, stained and var- 


advantage to be derived from the plan. It will 
be found that the surplas heat produced bya 
fire, and which would ordinarily pase away by 
the chimney, may with great facility, in many 
cases, be given to adjoining rooms on the 
same or upper floors, and this may be accom: 
plished,— 
Secondly, as follows:—Where a chimney rans 
upwards, through a wall which divides tt 


| room in which the fire-place is placed (connected 


with such chimney) from another, eee 
abundant heat may easily be conveyed, instee 
of going off by the chimmey, to the apartment 
behind the wall. An opening for this purpos? 
may be made at the back of the stove above the 
fire, avd through the wall, into which an earthen 
pipe may be introduced, of sufficient length “4 
allow an elbow of a metallic* pipe to be fixec, 
in which a valve or damper should be —- 
From this elbow a flue may be carried upwarcs, 
or in any other direction, through which have 
been inserted small tubes, from 2 in. to 3 in. 19 
diameter, in an oblique direction. This a 
may be carried throagh the floor to the ap?" 
ment above and beyond, according to the aa 
tity of heat that may be usually transmitie 
from the fire beneath. : hat 
The size of the pipe may be varied; butt “a 
which I have employed is about 7i 1p. 
diameter. This plan I have pat into operatic 
in two instances, and have kept — 
rooms, during the last two winters, by two ae : 
The temperature varying, of course, accor “4 
to the size of the fire, and the exterval — 
ture of the air, it may be said that proper P 





* Ihave tried a variety of metals, and at present, gi‘? 
preference to tinned iron. 
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vision must be made for the safe transmission 
through the flooring, although the heat never 
rises to a dangerous degree ; and also the pipe 
at ita farther extremity must bend by a slanting 
elbow into a chimney (in my case it is the same 
chimney). It must be further observed, that 
the stoves above alluded to are Romford, or 
“register,” Stoves, and that the heat requires to 
be shut out from the chimney by the register- 
dap, or by a damper above the fireplace, so as 


using their powers on the land cost 101. more, 
we have the amount of 5401. for horses, and 
1101. for implements, making a total of 6501, 
which commands interest to the amount of 
321. 10s. Were the extent of land sufficient, 
and the circumstances of the farm or farms con- 
ducive, so that this 18.horse-power could displace 
the same number of horses, then it follows that 
no more capital is required to farm with steam 
than with horses. . . . . The fact mnst be pal- 





to send it backwards into the pipe.* 

Thirdly. The same effect may be produced 
by building @ narrow shaft of brickwork at the 
hack of an interior wall, having a fireplace on 


| pable to the most uninitiated that steam tackle 
| Should, with proper care, and if adapted to the 
| work to which it is applied, be worked at a much 
_ less rate of deterioration than horses. The steam- 


the opposite side, through which shaft small horse is heedlesa of those atmospheric inflaences 
metallic tubes, the same as those above men-| which prove so deleterious to the varied mem- 
tioned, varying from 2 in. to 3 in. in diameter, bers of the animal world. Alike a stranger to 
are introduced obliquely, the shaft itself com- | attacks of colic and inflammation, and ignorant 
municating with the fireplace as before described, | of all vicious propensities, it uses its wondrous 
and furnished with a damper. This plan I have power at the bidding of intelligence, knowing 
carried out by building a brick shaft behind my no other will but that of its attendant; and in 
kitchen fire, which for two years hag communi- the development of ita strength, it is alike a 
cated suflicient warmth to a room behind and to , stranger to galled shoulders and wearied limbs. 


a bedroom above it, the shaft terminating in the 
upper part of the kitchen chimney. 

Fourthly. The object aimed at may be ob- 
tained by substituting for the pipe a box of the 
necessary size transfixed by small tubes either 
obliquely or perpendicularly, according to con- 
venience, the box having two openings, one for 


into any neighbourhood is a matter of import- 
/ance not only to the oceupier, but to the pro- 
|prietor. The land is permanently improved by 
steam cultivation. How is this? Depth of 
culture tends to increase the depth of the soil. 
, Depth of culture in facilitating the action of the 


a The introduction of steam-cultivating tackle 


the admission, and the other for the exit.of the drains; and, making the land more constantly 
products of the fire, | sud permanently dry, tends to improve the 
~ Asmall church, with a high-pitched roof, 65 ft. | quality of the soil. While these facts point to 
in length, by 24ft. in breadth, has been con- | increased annual value, the possession of tackle 
veniently warmed by this contrivance for the enables a tenant, by increase of crops and by 
last three years. The stove, which ig 15in. by | saving of expenditure, to combat with seasons, 
17 in. in dimensions, stands out of sight in a circumstances, and times; and tends to ensure 
small shallow well at the end of the building, rent punctually and fully paid. There are many 
surrounded with brickwork ; the box through enterprising, industrious, persevering tenants 
which the prodacts of the fire pass is in length who would be glad of steam power, and whose 
iS in. by 10 in. in breadth, and 36 in. in depth, | farms are well adapted, and with such power 
aud is transfixed by 16 tubes, some nearly hori- would make a good profit, but now can but 
zontal, and some perpendicalar. The draught manage to live and pay their way. Maybe) 
from the stove is made to pass from one corner their landlord is looking out for money invest- | 


Lincoln. — An interesting experiment hag 
recently been made, with a view of ascertaining 
whether it is not possible to add to the beauty of 
the interior of this edifice without the enormous 
expenditure of restoring certain portions of the 
fabric, which have suffered from the ravages of 
time. The pillars which support the arches of 
the triforium, or angels’ choir, have been at some 
period covered with whitewash, in order to con- 
ceal the decay of the stonework. In one portion, 
above the presbytery, the whitewash has been 
removed, and the surface of the columns, first 
smoothed and then rubbed with oil, and varnished. 
The effect of this, it is said, closely resembles 
that of polished Parbeck marble, and serves to 
throw into relief the foliage and tracery with 
which the arches are so elaborately decorated. 





THE GRANITE CHURCH IN ABERDEEN 


THe Roman Catholic church of St. Mary of 
the Assumption, Aberdeen, which was opened 
on December 20th, 1860, is the largest in the 
city of Aberdeen, the dimensions being,—nave, 
internal length, 150 ft.; breadth, 30 ft. 6 in. ; 
breadth of aisles, each 16 ft. 9 in.; total width 
internally, 69 ft. The aisle walls are 20 ft. 
| high, the walls of the nave 43 ft., and the height 
| from the floor of the nave to the apex of the 
| roof is 70ft. The nave is divided on each side 
| into seven bays by piers and arches of polished 
| Glasgow freestone, and the church is lighted 
| from the clearstory only by triple lancets above 
j each of the nave arches. Two traceried lancet 
| windows on each side give light to the sanctuary, 
jand there is a large traceried window in the 
| west end of the nave, 15 ft. wide and 30 ft. high, 
| divided into six lights, and having three large 
circles in the arch. Externally the church is 
| built of the light white granite, from the Kemnay 
| Quarries, Aberdeenshire. The entrance to the 





| church is by a moulded doorway, with polished 


shafts of grey and red granite. 
The tower is at present carried up to the 


at the bottom of the box across to an opening at | ment, and is glad to get 3 per cent. for his | bottom of the belfry-stage, and stands 60 ft. 
the opposite corner at the top, where it passes surplus income. Why not invest in the steam- | ig now proposed to complete the spire, the 
into the chimney. | cultivating tackle for the benefit of his tenants? | height of which, from the ground to the top of 

On experimenting with this limited apparatus, Why not lend them part of the purcbase-money the cross, will be 200 ft.; and as the whole 
I found that the box and tubing did not suffi- | of the tackle on the security of the tackle itself? + ucture is to be of granite, to correspond with 
ciently economise the heat produced by the | True, there are some occupiers who have little +15 present work of the church, it will be pecu- 
stove, and I thereupon attached a second box, mechanical genius, and who would make little jj.-° if not unique. In the lower part of the 
36 in. by 10 in. by 36 in. in dimensions, and have profitable use of a set of tackle. Bat this is not tower, and opening into the north aisle, there is 


thereby fairly accomplished the desired end. In | the case with all, and the principle is the same. 


the stove coket is exclusively burned, and ‘each 
day costs only from 6d. to 8d. 
The temperature of the church can be uaually 





| 





CATHEDRAL RESTORATIONS. 


'asmall chapel. There are besides three altars 
lat the east end of the church, and one in the 
| weat end of the south aisle; large vestries on 
each side of the sanctuary ; and the windows of 


| 
suiliciently raised inabout four hours. The only Rochester.—The appointment of the Rev. Dr. | the sanctuary are filled with stained glass, by Mr. 
cbservation that I would further add ia that | Scott to the deanery of Rochester will, it is be- Lyon, of London, There is a large presbytery 
this principle, viz., of warming the air of apart- | lieved, lead to the restoration and renovation of on the north-east of the church for the resident 
ments by the surplus heat, which ordinarily this cathedral at no distant date. For many clergymen ; and more recently there has been 
passes away by communicating it to the air, by years past the funds from the suppressed added a conventual establishment, of very plain 
‘ts passing through small tabes, as above canonries of the cathedral have been accumu- description. The church is seated for 1,400 
deseribed, may be carried out in a variety of lating in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Com- | persons. In the nave between the arches, and 
ways, a8 | have proved by making other experi- missioners, and these now amount to between supported on large moulded corbels above the 
ments, and that with proper adjustment it may 30,0001. and 40,0001. A strong hope is now piers, are figures of the twelve apostles, colossal 
be made to conduce also to the ventilation of | expressed that the accumulated funds will be size, the work of the late Mr. Alexander Brodie, 
apartments by the external air so warmed in its| expended in improving the cathedral, both of Aberdeen. The architect of the church was 
Dassage, | internally and externally. The removal of the Mr, Alexander Ellis. 

As my object is simply to communicate a old block of houses on the south side of High-| 
means of comfort and economy procured at small street has opened up a fine new view of the) 
expense, from which I myself and some of north-eastern portion of the cathedral. A) NEW BANKING HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 
ny Glenda have derived benefit, allow me to further improvement might be carried out by still | UPON-TYNE. 
ng : . ° . , . : 

‘ke use of your widely-spread journal for this | farther throwing open this partially inclosed Owre to the great want of secommodation in 





purpose, JoHN Wuitina, M.D. ‘space, and making a road to the eastern end of | ; ; ) 
(Member of the Royal College of Physicians, the cathedral from High-street. the premises occupied by the N pineal Pro- 
London), | Ely.—Between two and three years ago, Mrs. vincial Bank, in Newcastle, it was a short time 
'John Thomas Waddington, of Troyford Lodge, ago decided to erect a new building, with archi- 


ofthe | tectural pretensions. An expensive site waa 





| near Winchester, undertook the restoration 





STEAM CULTURE. 


Ata meeting of the Wenlock Farmers’ Clab, 
reported in the Shrewsbury Chronicle, a paper 
was read by Mr. Stables “ On the Advantages of 
Steam Culture,” &c., from which the following is 
condenged. 
PR ap is the eaeies oe % eat ee bare 

és. +». As aprincip wing a 12-horse- 
bower set to cost 6001., including all etceteras, 
‘sat amount involves a sum, for interest, of 301. 
per annum ; that is, for the power of 18 horses, 
wah the implements of culture. Suppose that 
z horses of ordinary stamp, should be bought 

** 30l. each, and the implementa required in 





* The Tregister fla: P ‘ 

— p or damper in the chimney may be 
89 ar, 2 P : 
eat “tothe rg regulate the quantity of heat communi- 

° damper should be kept open above the fire when 

T ina imoke, and that within: the pipe should be closed. 
Cates it best in all cases to employ coke, as it communi- 
nO foulness to the pipes, Heat from gas-burners 


May in th sae : 
- appropriate mane be utilised as well as purified by 


great western portal of this cathedral, renewing 
the richly foliated tracery of the arches and 
replacing the entire series of marble pillars. 
This work was executed by the firm of Messrs. 
Rattee & Kett, of Cambridge, under the direction 
of Mr. G. G. Scott. Mrs. Waddington was 
anxious, at the time, to present a pair of new 
oak doors to be ornamented with richly-wrought 
metal work. An objection was, however, 
raised to the displacement of the old doors, 
which had been erected by Bishop Eastacius, im 
the thirteenth century, and an attempt was there- 
fore made to repair them by cutting away all the 
decayed portions, and inserting new wood. The 
result, however, was very unsatisfactory and 
patchy. Experiments were tried of staining 
the doors, but no uniform colouring could be 
obtained, whilst the effect of the ironwork on the 
darkly stained doors was altogether lost. Other 
experiments were made of painting and gilding 
the ironwork, which were equally unsatisfactory. 
The door has been cased with new oak, and the 
ironwork replaced. 





'purchased at the corner of Dean-street and 
| Mosley-street, and the preliminary work having 
‘already been accomplished, the foundation-stone 
'has been laid in the presence of a numerous 
| body of gentlemen connected with the company. 
|The new building, which is expected to cost 
from 14,0001. to 15,0001., will be erected from 
designs prepared by Mr. John Gibson, of West- 
minster, and will have carved fronts of 86 ft. in 
Mosley-street and 39 ft. in Dean-street, the 
entire premises extending to St. Nicholas- 
churchyard in the rear. Both the fronts are to 
to be constracted of Kenton stone. The building 
will rise to three stories above the ground-level, 
the lower story being rusticated. The windows 
will be semicircular headed, and the doorway 
will be ornamented with polished red sbafts, the 
arms of the company surmounting the entrance. 
The windows of the first etory will have lonic 
columns and enriched pediments ; while the two 
upper stories will be entraced by pilasters and 
cornice, the frieze inscribed with the title of the 
compsny, date of its establishment, and date of 
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its erection, with blocking, which completes the 
building. The entrance to the bank will be in 
the centre of the Mosley-street front. The 
internal arrangements comprise a banking-room 
of over 70 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and - ft. in 
height, being spacious enough for thirty-five 
clerks. The ceiling of this apartment will be 
flat in the centre, divided into lozenge-shaped 
panels, with a groined cove all round. The 
treasury will be constructed of brickwork, with 
hardened iron lining, and contrivances for 
insuring perfect security, the iron safes being of 
Messrs. Chubb’s manufacture. 

The contractor for the edifice is Mr. Joseph 
Elliott, of North Shields ; and the work will be 
carried on under the supervision of Mr. W. 
Glover, the clerk of the works. 





LIFE BY THE LIFFEY. 


AN important case, in asanitary point of view, 
has just been decided in the Dublin Law-courts, 
in which a woman claimed and got damages from 
the corporation for the loss she sustained by the 
death of her husband, who was employed by the 
corporation, and who met his death by the foul 
gases in the Dublin sewers. The culpability of 


the corporation was fully proved, and the sheer | 


neglect they had from time to time exhibited in 
not remedying that hideous scandal and disgrace 
of Dublin, the Liffey and its feculent tribu- 
taries. 

The case of Anne Loughman v. The Corporation 
of Dublin is really a most important one, and we 
hope the verdict obtained against the municipal 
authorities of Dublin will shame them into action 
in abolishing at once an acknowledged nuisance, 
by the adoption of one of the methods so often 
pointed out by us for the purification of the river 
Liffey. 

The Dublin prees, some of whose proprietors 
are aldermen or town councillors, have acted 
with a suspicious silence in not noticing this 
law case, because of the example it makes. But 
enough for the day, as we ehall probably next 
week afford our readers some additional evidence 
of the sanitary condition of Dublin, and life by 
the Liffey. 








EASTBOURNE PIER. 

Tuts favourite and prosperous watering-place 
was on Monday, 13th, the scene of gay festivities 
in connexion with the opening of the new pier 
by Lord Edward Cavendish, one of the county 
members, and son of the Duke of Devonshire. 
This pier, the opening of which we mentioned 
last week, was designed by Mr. E. Birch, by 
whom the first pier of the kind was erected at 
Margate about sixteen years ago, and who has 
been the designer and constructor of those at 
Brighton, Scarborough, Blackpool, and other 
watering-places. 

The new pier when completed will be about 
1,000 ft. in length, with a minimum width of 
22 ft., increasing to a width of 135 ft. at the head, 
which is of a triangular form, and provided with 
all necessary facilities for landing and embark ing 
passengers from steam-vessels and pleasure- 
boats. The arrangement of weather screens 
made of glass, as on the Brighton Pier, has been 
adopted here. 

The entire superstructure rests on iron columns 
fixed into the ground by means of screw piles ; 
and has been executed by Messrs. Head, 
Wrightson, & Co., of the Teesdale Ironworks. 





HULL WORKING MEN’S ART AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


_ THE building, situate in the Corporation Field 
is a wooden erection, designed by Mr. R. G. 
Smith, architect. It has been constructed by 
Messrs. W. & J. Hall, contractors, of this town. 


The building, with its enclosures, stretches across | ¥ 


the north end of the Corporation field—a dia. 
tance of more than 300 and it has a caniand 
to Park-street. Between the building and the 
street the ground is laid ont attractively, In 
the centre of the ground, opposite the porch, is 
8 large artistic fountain. On each side of the 
path is an enclosure, with a flower-bed in the 
centre, and two large stone eagles are algo placed 
in front of the building. The front is stained 
and the other portions of the exterior have been 
painted a stone colour. The central and main 
portion of the building is 150 ft. long by 50 ft 
wide, and 45 ft. high to the apex of the roof. 
The annexes on each side are 158 ft. long by 
30 ft. wide, and 24 ft. high. In the centre of 


the hall there has been constructed a fountain, 
and around it have been placed seats for the 
accommodation of visitors. The fine-art depart- 
ment is at the west end of the north aisle, and 
is 90 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, and lighted in the 
daytime, the same as the other portions of the 
exhibition, from the roof. 








THE SMALL BEGINNINGS OF GREAT 
ENDINGS. 


A poor woman in Constantinople, the other 
day, was about to go to the upper floor of her 
living-place to bring down the mangal, or pan 
of lighted charcoal, for cooking; but, feeling 
lazy—the day was warm—sent her child for it. 
The child let the pan fall on the stair3, near a 
window-curtain ; and the result of the woman’s 
change of mind was that terrible fire we have 
all heard of, which has reduced 30,000 per- 
sons to destitution, utterly destroying many 
hundreds of them, and some thousands of houses. 
If a neighbour had given the poor woman 


been a good bargain. 








LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF 
THE STANLEY HOSPITAL, LIVERPOOL. 


200 gentlemen, has laid the foundation-stone of 
the Stanley Hospital. 


which includes a trial of the cottage plan of hos- 
pitals, will be not less than 15,0001. 

In aid of the hospital funds there has been a 
jéte of four days at Stanley Park, and the extra- 
ordinary sum of 10,0001., free of costs, has been 
thereby realised. 

The principal building is to have a frontage of 
| 300 ft. to the Stanley-road, and will consist of a 
| central building of 50 ft., and two wings of 60 ft. 
The northern wing will contain a small chapel 
for the use of the patients, and the southern the 
waiting-room and dispensaries for out-door 
patients. The buildings allotted to the in- 
patients are to be placed at the rear of the main 
building, and will be erected on what has been 
referred to as the cottage plan. They are to 
comprise four wings, each wing consisting of 
four wards, and each ward will contain five beds, 
giving to each patient 1,100 or 1,200 cubic feet 
of air. All surgical cases will be treated on the 
ground floor, the medical cases being dealt 
with on the second story. Every accommodation 
in the shape of bath-rooms and ventilating appa- 
ratus has been provided for ; and when the plan 
is complete, it is calculated that there will be 
space for 176 beds, although at the commence- 
ment it is expected only to provide for a portion 
of these at an expense of 8,0001. to 10,0001., and 
to finish the design as funds may accrue. The 
part to be first proceeded with will be the main 
building fronting Stanley-road, which will give 
accommodation to about fifty in-patients, in 





The plans are by Messrs. Wainwright & Son, of 
Liverpool. 








JOHN OF LEYDEN’S CARD-TABLE, 
MUNSTER. 


Tuis interesting relic of antiquity, of which 
we give an illustration, now serves a purpose 
much at variance with the object for which 
it is said to have been made. It is now 
the “ Credence-table,” for the high altar of the 
cathedral at Munster, It seems to be of rather 
an earlier style than that in vogue at the time 
of the notorious fanatic, who styled himself 
“ King of Munster and Jerusalem,” and who 
took possession of the town of Munster in the 
ear 1534. However, it must be remembered 
that Gothic architecture continued to be in use 
in this part of Germany, and remained very 
pure and free from classicalism, down to a very 
late date. This table is made of pine wood, and 
is in an excellent state of preservation. 








ST, JOHN’S CHURCH, SCHWABISCH- 
GMUND, GERMANY. 


_ RECENTLY we gave some particulars of the 
interesting town Schwibisch-Gmiind, near Stut- 
gard, with a view of the doorway of Holy Cross 
Church there.* Although the town contains 





10,0001. not to send the child, it would have) 





i ith t 
Fan, eet of Sete. 2s eee eee ‘rock: it is adorned with a great deal of rude, 


| though late, sculpture; @ good old picture of 


The ground for the hospital has been given by | 


Earl, and th t of th ti heme, | : i 
the Earl, an e cost o e entire scheme, There is an external pulpit, and a series of 


addition to the dispensaries for out-door patients. | 








* See pp. 365-367, ante, 


=—_—_——. 
now only about 5,000 inhabitants it has as man 
as twelve churches, ten of which are stil! ean 
for religious purposes. There are also remaing 
of two others, so that before the period of the 
French Revolation, when all the religious orders 
were suppressed here, there must have been at 
least fourteen churches. Six of these are outside 
the walls, which would lead one to suppose that 
originally the town had very extensive suburbs 
that have ceased to exist. ; 
We will begin our renewed description of the 
churches with those that are extra-mural, and the 
first which will occupy our attention is St. gq. 
viour’s. This building is one of the most singular 
in Europe: it is a small church of two stories, 
both of which are cut out of the rock; at the 
south-west angle is a lofty octagonal tower, now 
crowned by a dome; and at the east end is g 
kind of open gallery. These are the only por. 
tions of this singular building (if it can be called 
a building) which are not cut out of the solid 
rock. The lower church is evidently of a much 
earlier date than the upper one; it is a kind of 
crypt of very irregular plan. Near the east end 
is a large crucifix, with attendant figures, about 
life-size, of the very rudest workmanship : this 
is probably as old as the tenth or eleventh cen. 
tury. The upper church is probably not earlier 
than the fifteenth century; it is a simple 
parallelogram about 50 ft. long by 20 ft., and, like 
the lower church, is entirely cut out of the 


the ‘* Seven Dolours,” very much in the style of 
A. Diirer; and some very bad modern glass. 


“Calvary chapels” are placed at intervals along 
the flights of steps leading to this church. 

Two of the other churches outside the walls 
are quite similar in plan. They each consist of 
a lofty octagonal chancel, and a low vaulted nave 
of three bays; the chancel arch is in both cases 
filled with a metal grill, which in one case is 
ancient. 

Of the charches within the walls three are 
worthy of notice, St. John’s, the Franciscan 
Church, and the superb Church of the Iloly 
Cross, which we previously described. 

The Church of St. John is the most ancient 
ecclesiastical edifice in Gmiind (with the excep- 
tion of the lower Church of St. Saviour). It 
consists of a nave and aisles of moderate dimen- 
sions, a tower at the east end of the north aisle, 
and an apsidal chancel. The nave, aisles, and 
tower are of a very rich and singular Romanesque 
character; the chancel is Third Pointed. This 
church is said to have been in existence in the year 
1102, but very little of the present building can 
date from that period. The remarkable Pseudo- 
Classical detail of the tower and portions of the 
nave, the use of the pointed arch, and the great 
richness of the ornamentation, lead us to believe 
that the greater portion of the building does not 
date from an earlier period than the last quarter 
of the twelfth century or the commencement of 
the thirteenth. a 

The tower (of which we now give & view) is 
a beautifal specimen of the latest Romanesque 
style. The spire with which it is crowned is 
covered with green and yellow glazed tiles, which 
are not older than the fifveenth century. 1t 1s 
probable, however, that the form of the spire 18 
original. 

This church is being thoroughly well restored, 
and all the plaster abominations and trampery 
altars and furniture with which it was disfigured 
during the last century, are being removed, = 
will be replaced by others more in harmony — 
the style of the church. The plaster vaulting 0 
the nave is also being removed, and will be re- 
placed by a flat boarded ceiling, restored from 
portions of the ancient one which have bee 
brought to light. Very interesting remains . 
ancient decorative painting have also been — 
under the thick coating of stucco which - 
figured the walls of the nave. When the res A 
ration is completed this church will be a gem ca 
late Romanesque architecture. We should - 
omit to mention the doorways of this church, 
which are very rich and beautiful, They e 
adorned with carved shafts resting upo? er 
backs of lions, and all the tympana are 
with sculpture. 





REFERENCES. 


A. Cornice under spire. 

B. Cornice above broach, 

C. Cornice under broach. 

D. Base table, 

E, Arch-mould of windows of lower story. 
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THE NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
STUDENTS’ SOCIETY. 


Tur first annual report of this little body 


the members at present only number fourteen), 
reviewing progress, 8ay8,-—— 

«“ On the 14th of December the inaugural address was 
delivered by the president (W. L. Newcombe), and since 
then seven papers have been read and discussed, namely : 
“The Studies of a Young Architect,” by W. 8. Hicks : 
“Landscape Gardening,” by W. Bedlington ; ‘* Decora- 
tion,” by C. Hall; ‘Villa Architecture,” by J. H. 
Morton; ‘Domestic Architecture,” by J. Oswald; 
« Foundations,” by G. D. Oliver; and ‘‘Timber used for 
Building Purposes,” by E.Thornhill, Besides the in-door 
meetings of the society, at which these papers formed 
the principal business, two out-door meetings have,been 
held,—the first at Seaton Delaval Hall, and the second at 
st. Nicholas’s steeple, and the Mining Institute, New- 


castle. 

The committee remind the members that one 
of the principal objects of this society is the 
encouragement of the study of ancient archi- 
tecture, from the buildings that remain around 
them; and that the rules require the members 
to contribute original drawings of such ex- 


amples. 








A WORKMAN ON THE FREE LIBRARIES 
QUESTION. 


Sir,—The recent paper in the Builder on the 
subject of Pablic Free Libraries will, I hope, be 
the means of calling the attention of your readers 
to the present position of that important and 
national question. The reflection on its perusal 
must have a depressing effect on those who are 
anxious for the progress and well-being of the 
working classes; and it shows that, in relation 
to the library question, and the intelligence 
of vestrymen and the masses, in spite of 
all the boasting of England’s greatness, she 
must, when compared on this question with the 
smallest Continental state, bs called Little 
Britain. It is to be hoped that no intelligent 
foreigner reads the reports announcing the 
failures in different parts of the country to put 
the Act in operation, or the arguments used 
against the Act by her free and enlightened 
citizens, or he will, no doubt, think that 
England is fast drifting into the senile 
state, and that in the transition period public 
spirit is dead, and the people have lost 
ull interest ia mundane concerns. The report 
of Mr. Ewart’s committee showed how defi- 
cient this country was in free libraries, and 
how far behind we were twenty years ago in 
comparison with other countries. At that period 
every great Continental town had collections of 
books accessible to all classes. In France, there 
were 107 free libraries; in Tuscany, nine; in 
Great Britain and Ireland, one. Thus, in the 
matter of promoting the intellectual condition of 
the people by reading, England was then eight 
times behind what was at that time considered 
despotic and benighted Tuscany. Turning from 
countries to capitals, the results are the same. At 
that time Paris had seven free public libraries ; 





Free Libraries Act were in force in the parish; 
and a requisition was presented to the vestry, 
for that body to convene a meeting of the rate- 
payers on the 5th of last January. The meeting 
was held at the parochial school-rooms, Liver- 
pool-road, Islington, and the next morning’s 
papers stated the resolution, “ That the Public 
Libraries Act be adopted,” was carried, the 
working men voting for the Act, the vestrymen 
and shopkeepers against. So far the ignorance 
of the workmen had gained a victory over the 
refined culture of the shopkeepers and vestry- 
men, 

Oa the 22nd of January, the second part of 
the business relating to the Act commenced in 
the vestry, by one of its members moving that 
the vestry appoint commissioners to carry out 
the Act of Parliament. The result of the motion | 
created a commotion among the opposers; and, | 
if the account of the meeting in the local | 
press is to be credited, it created a screaming | 
farce, which had not its equal in the days of | 
unreformed Bumbledom. After the farce had 
been played out, the last part finished with the 
motion being rejected by 52 to 4; and so up to| 
the present stands the question, in the great | 
and very highly-civilised parish ef Islington. | 
Another failure was in Shoreditch. It has often 
been lamented that the workmen in England | 
are behind the workmen in other countries, in go | 
far as education is concerned. It is said,—and | 
the “Reports from her Majesty’s representa- | 
tives respecting the condition of the labouring | 
classes abroad,” confirm it,—that our tastes are | 
low, our pleasures degrading, and that our earn- | 
ings are largely wasted in debasing gratification ; | 
and when it is considered how much is provided | 
to debase, and how little to raise, the intellec- | 
tual condition of the people, there is nothing to | 
surprise avy bunt those who are strangers to. 
the country. Among the many evils caused by 
the want of free libraries, there is none perhaps 
greater than the narrow views partial reading 
fosters. Most of the small tradesmen have their 
daily pennyworthof paper. It may be Liberal or 
Conservative. The penny daily paper is too often 
the whole extent of their reading. Its opinions 
they take for their guide in public affairs; and 
thus it is there is so much party-rancour and so 
little independent thought among the shop- 
keeping class. My employment takes me a 
great deal among that class, and I find they 
are not book-readers. Being somewhat fund of 
books myself, on going to a house I in general 
take a passing glance to see if the bookcase is 
well stocked, and I find that is but rarely the 
case; and therefore we cannot wonder at the 
opposition which exists to the establishment of 
free libraries ; for of all distorted visions per- 
haps mental blindness is the worst and most 
hurtful to the community. Were a free library 
established in every parish, that class would be 
largely benefited, as there are times in the day 
when they are almost disengaged, and then they 
could visit the library and reading-rooms, and | 








study the various questions of politics and trades | 


Copenhagen, three. The whole population of 
Denmark is not much beyond half the inhabi- | 


tants of London; and yet the chief city,—not 
larger than a middle-sized English town,—had 


three public libraries ; while London the Great, 


the mart of the world, with a population more 
10 number than eight capital cities which at that 
time had twenty-four free libraries, had none; 


and to-day, there is but one, and that of so little | 
Importance as not to be mentioned in the : 
late return. I believe the little institution in | that alone would be 26s., and as the rate is 
Smith-street, Westminster, is not known to one limited to a penny in the pound, it would in 


in fifty of the working men in London. Such a most cases b2 but from 2s. to 83. They would | a distorted medium. Your correspondent, “ 
Condition of things is, among all the disgraces | save in papers alone a good sum, and have a 


from different points of view, and thus form | 
their ideas on a broad basis, to the benefit of | 
themselves and society. There is another class | 
which might be benefited, for it is to be remem- 


| bered that the institution would be open to all, | . 
} approve the bill which they have reported to the House 


and that is, those who are in the habit of 
borrowing the Times at a penny for an hour. | 
Looking at it only from a pecuniary point of | 
view, they would receive a great advantage, as 
there are 313 working days in the year, and 


of England, the greatest; and, for her honour, | advantage of a free library into the bargain. 
it 8 ardently desired by a few that it will not If one-sided reading is an evil in the class which 


remain any longer. 


| 
| 


During the last month I read most of the | 


reports of what are called the May Meetings, ; , 
_cheap weeklies give distorted ideas of the habits 


and, wonderful to relate, this London, which is 
80 far behind in providing intellectual food for 
the people, but which has more drunkeries 
and more drunkards than the capitals of all 
nations, is looked upon as the civiliser of 
the world. The failure of one mission or the 
Pp: of another was recounted by a variety 
of §peakers, and yet there were some important 
ae and moral failares within a short distance 
of Exeter Hall which were not enumerated ; and 
Perhaps if the same sort of thing had happened 
> China or Madagascar, it would have found a 
piace ia some mission report, to show the dark 


Condition of the inhabitants. Some time back, 
_ few working men in Islington thought it would 
® great advantage to the parishioners if the 





is a step or two removed from the working 
classes, it is a still greater injury to the working 
men, as the leading articles of most of the 


of the upper classes. The writers in most cases 
are levellers, who would uuhinge and raze 
the foundations of society, and although they 
are great at pulling down, it is evident their 
wisdom would not build up again. It is strange 
the dupes who believe it is all gospel these men 
preach do not make a few inquiries to see if 
their idols are of common clay. If they did it 
would be found that the proprietors of their 
favourite papers ape, as far as possible, the 
manners of those they are always writing down. 

The want of books and free libraries is felt 
among the class of workmen who are called 
intelligent. In high-class journals and reviews 
the great questions of the day are discussed in 





all their bearings, and yet not one workman ina 
hundred reads them, or knows of their existence, 
although the articles are often on working men’s 
questions, and are of greater importance to them 
than to any other class. In the last issue of the 
Contemporary Review a working man,—some, 
perhaps, might demur to the title,—contributed 
a paper “On Trade-Unions from the Workman’s 
Point of View.” There is no doubt many 
workmen would like to read it, but, unfor- 
tunately, the price of the Review is more 
than they can afford. It is not lent at the 
stationers’ libraries; and I believe it is not to be 
found in a.reading-room in London ; so it is with 
the Fortnightly, the Quarterly, Edinburgh, and 
Westminster Reviews. They are unknown to the 
earnest workmen, and it is a sad fact they are 
kept in the dark because their class are too 
ignorant to appreciate a high-class literature and 
the pleasure and advantages of knowledge. There 
are, it is true, some few bright spots in the intel- 
lectual desert of England. And I ask, why it 
is they are not extended to all. Liverpool 
and Manchester enjoy the feast. And it cer- 
tainly behoves the people of this metropolis to 
labour earnestly until the great stigma is re- 
moved, and the people have within their reach 
the same opportunities for mental culture which 
the foreign workmen possess; and then some 
hopes may be entertained that the workmen will 
see the folly of wasting their substance in the 
gin-traps* of the metropolis, and that they 
will, when possessing the purest and least ex- 
pensive of all gratifications, keep pace with the 
progress of workmen in foreign countries. 
There are so many points in the question; aud 
as I have merely touched the outlines, I hope 
you will, sir, think the above worthy of in- 
sertion ; so that other workmen may fill up the 
inner lines, and at last we shall be able, by a 


| thorough organisation, to pay with interest those 


who have so long blocked the way in London. 
JACK PLANE. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Tue Attorney-General has consented to lodge 
an information against the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham, on the motion of certain residents at 
Gravelly-hill, for depositing the sewage matter 
near the outlet, and thus causing a nuisance to 
the aggrieved persons. 

Mr. Parchas, the engineer, has met the 
Sewage Committee of the Bromsgrove Local 
Board at the Town-hall, and, the details of the 
sewerage plan having been settled, instructions 
were given for the preparation of the working 
plans and specifications, upon the completion of 
which tenders for carrying out the work will be 
at once advertised for. 

The select committee to whom the Thames 
Navigation Bill was referred have agreed to a 
special report, in which they say :— 

“It appears, on the evidence of Sir John Thwaites and 
otherwise, that the Metropolitan Board have repeatedly 
bad under consideration the best means of utilising the 
sewage of the metropolis, but that nothing effectual has 
yet been done, and the sewage still flows into the river 
Thames. Your committee rec d that te 
attention should be given to the subject, in order that the 
sewage of the metropolis should be utilised as far as prac- 


ticable ; and, in the mean time, until this can be accom- 
lished, your committee have deemed it expedient to 





for preventing any obstruction to the navigation of tne 
seer from the flow of sewage from the metropolitan 


outfalls,”” 








THE DISTORTED STYLE. 


Sir,—Some people see everything —_ 

.K., 
refers to “the reproduction in costly stone of 
the toppling lath and plaster features of Old 
Edinburgh,‘ now excluding dwellers there from 
plain substantial houses so much required by 
workmen, and also, by way of contrast, to the 
ridgy back, piled deep and high, of the Old 
Town.” 

This is apparently a hit at the works of the 
City Improvement Trust. Now, although the 
buildings erected under the cognisance of that 
body are in the old style, they are of strictly 
stone construction, and in none of them is any 
attempt made to imitate the half-timber style. 

When I hear a man talk of a “ plain substan- 
tial house,” as his idea of a dwelling, I at once 
have a clue to the amount of art-culture he has 
enjoyed. According to him, nothing in stone 
is substantial unless devoid of ornament, and no 
house comfortable unless rectangular on plan. 





® Memo.— Gin” and “snare,” or “trap,” are synony- 
mous,—Ep, 
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To be perfect, the door must be in the centre, | 
and flanked by an equal number of windows ;| 
if the whole are not required for use, then a_ 


blank one is requisite for symmetry. Of course, 
the chimneys must balance also, and all that is | 
D to complete the effect aimed at is to) 
get the smoke from them to fly off at opposite | 
angles! (when at school I used to manage this | 
with slate and pencil). Enter this model dwel- | 
ling, and you find its occupant has no idea of | 
restricting himself to what is plain and substan- | 
tial in the internal decorations ; he reserves what 
appears to him to be beautiful for his own enjoy- | 
ment and that of his friends. Marble walls and | 
ceilings ; doors of oak, walnut, and maple (?) | 
carpets with roses 2 ft. in diameter; lovely hearth- 
rugs with peacocks depicted thereon ; and furni- 
ture—why describe it >—of the orthodox type. 
In fact, our model man prides himself upon being 
orthodox in everything: the beaten track is the | 
right way: diverge from it and you are_ 
anathematised. 

The new streets referred to certainly do lack 
the spirit of the ancient ones, but these were the 
work of many minds. If various architects had | 
been allowed to design the respective elevations 
for their clients, subject to the revision of the 
architects of the Trust, greater variety and more | 
of the spirit of the old streets would most 
probably have resulted. Victoria-street is a) 


devote his best energies to perform the duties satis- 


factorily. as 

With a view still further to lessen the objection ex- 
pressed, your memorialist is authorised to state that, 
should your Honourable Board grant his prayer, the pre- 


|sent district surveyor of South Islington will, within 


twelve months from that event, place his resignation in 
your hands, to be dealt with as your Honourable Board 
may desire. Srpyzy Gopwiy.” 
Twenty-four candidates presented themselves, 
or were represented by medical certificate. 
From these, six were seleoted by vote to go to 
the poll. On the first voting after the selection 
the candidates stood in the following order :— 


/1. Mr. Tabberer; 2. Mr. S. Godwin; 3. Mr. 


Matthews; 4. Mr. Lansdown; 5. Mr. Piper; 
6. Mr. Notley; and ultimately Mr. Tabberer 
was elected. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Handsworth.—Daring the past twelve months 
the chancel of Handsworth parish church has 
been undergoing a restoration. Messrs. M. H. 


'Hadfield & Son, architects, were requested to 





| prepare a report and plans for accomplishing this 
object, which were adopted, and these gentlemen | 
| were instructed to proceed with the work. New 


roofs of stout oak coupled rafters have been 


placed on the chancel and chantry, covered with | 


Staffordshire tiling, carved braces being intro- 


duced at intervals. In removing the old roof of 


noteworthy example of this ; and, although | the chancel several of the original rafters in a 
modern, it is one of the most picturesque bits in | mutilated condition were found. The walls of | 
the City. Dun Epin, | the chancel have been partially rebuilt; single | 
| lancets of the old form have been inserted in the | 
re |south wall, the eastern windows having been 
ACCIDENTS. |repaired. The ancient sedilia and piscina have 

On the Anlaby-road, Hull, a chapel, now | likewise been brought tolightand restored. The 
approaching completion, for the use of the north wall has been repaired; but perhaps the 
Primitive Methodists, has suffered consider-| most important feature in the alterations in- 
ably from a gale of some violence. The roof ternally is the new chancel arch, of hewn stone, 
{toa great extent completed) gave way under having bowtell columns with monided capitals 
the effect of the wind, and in one mass, | and bases, sustaining a narrow pointed arch of 
the greater part falling into the interior of the low and massive style of two orders, chamfered 
building, breaking the gallery timbers and de- | and moulded,—the whole details having been 
stroying nearly all the woodwork which had been | studied from the tower arch of thechurch. The 
fixed, and doing very serious damage. ‘I'he | floors of the chancel and chantry have been 
chapel inside appears one mass of broken spars | lowered 2 ft. and relaid with encaustic tiles, and 
and timbers and iron.. The accident, besides | the old monumental slabs on a bed of concrete. 
delaying the progress of the work, will be a| Stalls of oak for the choristers and communion 
serious loss to the contractor. While some | rails of suitable design have replaced the high 
men were repairing a well at New Crane, Wap-| pews. A new organ to be placed in the Norfolk 
ping, one of them descended, and when within | chantry, in an oak case, is being built by Mr. J. 
a few feet of the bottom the whole of the.walling | Stacye, of Sheffield. Externally the walls and 
of the well fell in upon him. Immediate | stonework have been repaired and pointed, and 
efforts were made to extricate him, but without | the gable copings renewed and surmounted with 
the slightest hope of getting him out alive, the floriated crosses. The earth has been lowered 
well being 60 ft. deep. When the rubbish was | and the ground drained. In the north wall of 
removed to within about 40 ft. of the bottom, | the chantry two new windows have been in- 
the sufferer was heard shouting to those above, serted, with new buttresses and parapet, and the 
who redoubled their exertions to save him, and | walls partially rebuilt. These, with the new 
at half-past six the poor prisoner was set free, roof, are designed in the Perpendicular style of 











without a bone broken, but, as may be supposed, 
very much bruised. There is no doubt of his, 
ultimate recovery. 








ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR BY 
THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS, 


On the 17th inst. the Metropolitan Board of 
Works met to appoint a surveyor under the 
Building Act for the district of Greenwich. 
‘ oe following document was submitted to the 

oard ;— 


“‘ The reapectful Memorial of SIDNEY GODWIN, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Sir and Gentlemen, — Your memorialist ventures to 
approach you, and to say,— 
hat he has passed seventeen years in daily assisting to 
supervise buildings under the Metropolitan Building Acts, 
with the object in view of being appointed a district sur- 
tines, is fully competent to discharge the duties of | 
at, at two separate periods, he has received the con- | 
fidence of your Board, by being a i “ 
district surveyor.* » Dy being appointed to act as deputy 
at he has been before you as a candidate f - 
veyorship under the Acts for seventeen districte without 
Success, On account, as he has been informed on many | 
occasions, of his having a brother a district surveyor,— 
the district surveyor of South Islington. ‘ 
That, at the election for Hammersmith, in May, 1963, he 
‘was at the top of the list of first voting, when Mr. Knightley | 
was eventually elected; and, at elections following, he 
news memorialist, has been third or fourth on the voting 
peer bres at the a roo eh name was much lower 
, OR account, as 
“Pinion detente ame ' C) reason to believe, of the 
our memorialist therefore humbly prays that 
H onourable Board will take into poet A bu the ties be 
has devoted, with a view to obtaining an appointment as 
istrict surveyor, and will not allow this objection to 
weigh, and will grant him, on the next occasion, the object 
for the attainment of which he has so long struggled at 
the cost of so many years of his life. If sppointed, he will 





* Dates of appointment, July, 1963, and August, 1865, 


| W. J. Greenwood, of Handsworth, mason; Mr. 


architecture, to which this part of the church 
belongs. The works have been executed by Mr. 





—— 
2,0001. and 3,0001. have already been subscribed 
The architect instructed to carry out the work is 


Mr. Thomas Penrice, of London. The contrat 
for the building was given to Messrs. T. & ¢ 
Anelay, the contract price being 3,0611. Lis. 8a, 
The church will be built in the Gothic style of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It will haye 
a western entrance, with deeply-recessed doors, 
facing St. James’s-street, above which there wil] 
be a five-light traceried window. The gable will 
be terminated by a bell-tarret. surmounted by a 
cross. The side elevations will be divided into 
six bays with two-light windows in each, with 
tracery in the heads, between the buttresses, 
At the eaves there will be a cornice, supported 
by corbels. The roof will be high-pitched, of 
the angle of 57 degrees, and will be covered 
with Whitland Abbey slate on felt. The arch 
leading into the chancel will be built, but for 
the present will be filled in with brickwork, 
The organ-chamber, when built, will be situate 
in the last bay on the south side, nearest the 
chancel, and will communicate with the nave by 
an archway. The length of the building will 
be 86 fc. by 32 ft., and will be arranged to ac. 
commodate 500 hearers. The interior will bo 
fitted up with moveable benches. The whole of 
the stone for the carving will be for the present 
left in block. 

Pitchcombe.—The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol has re-consecrated Pitchcombe Church, 
which has been restored by the parishioners, 
The work has been executed by Mr. Gyde, of 
Pitchcombe, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Medland & Son, of 
Gloucester and London, at a cost not exceediag 
8001. The west window is the gift of Mr. 
Augustus Matthews, in memory of his late 
father, Mr. Peter Matthews. The subject is the 
Baptism of John the Baptist. It is placed at 
the west entrance of the church, and the artists 
are Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Cambridye.—The chancel of the new church 
of St. Barnabas, Mill-road, Cambridge, has been 
opened. The entire building is designed to have 
nave and aisles, with a vestry, on one side, and 
an organ-chamber on the other. The style of 
architecture is Third Pointed. The chancel is 
34 ft. long by 22 ft. wide inside, and in height iz 
48 ft. to the top of the roof. The walls are of 
brick, with white brick. facings on the outside. 
The windows, string-courses, corbel courses, 
weatherings, &o., are of Corsham stone. The 
eastern window is designed for stained glass. 
Nearly 200 persons can be seated in the chancel. 
The whole church, when completed, will accom- 
modate nearly 600 adults, exclusive of the 
chancel. The nave and aisles to be added to the 
chancel will be 80 ft. long by 55 ft. broad; aud 
a bell-turret and porch will be erected at the 
western end. The cost of the portion erected 
is about 1,0001., of which amount some deficiency 
existe. The funds to complete the building have 
to be raised by subscriptidn. The architect is 





J. Hayball, Sheffield, carpenter; Mr. J. B.| Mr. Talbot Bary, of London. ‘The builders are 
Covill, plumber and glazier; and the tiling by | Messrs. Quinsee & Attack, of Cambridge. The 


Messrs. Harrison & Chadwick; the oak choir| interior of the chancel is lighted with gas, and 


fittings by Mr. Marshall, of Handsworth. The the seats are composed of rush-seat chairs 
| whole has been carried out from the drawings of | (fixed). 


the architects and under the immediate super-| Almeley.—The ancient Church of St. Mary, 
vision of Mr. Charles Hadfield. Although the Almeley, has been opened for divine worship, 
chancel has thus been placed in a satisfactory | after undergoing extensive restoration. The 
condition, much remains to be done to the nave| fabric was in a dilapidated condition, and the 
and aisle of the church westward, where al work was commenced some eighteen months ago, 
beginning has been made by the opening out of the architects being Messrs. Bodeley & Garner, 
the original tower archway, which has been fitted | of London; and the contractor for carrying out 
up as a vestry. A new floor and ceiling of the work, Mr. T, Holland, of Bardisland, builder. 
moulded oak beams have been inserted for the| The church is an old stone building, in the 
ringers, and a lectern in oak has been given by | Decorated style, Second Period, and was pat: 
the Rev. J. B. Mitchell, late curate of Hands- tially restored about 1843, by cleaning the old 
worth. stone pillars and bringing out the old oak ceil- 

Catterick.—A vestry meeting has been held to ing; it has a nave, aisle, miniature transept, 
receive a report on the state of the parish| porch, chancel, organ, vestry, and tower, ho 
chureh from Mr. C. G. Wray, architect, and a five bells and a clock. The roofs of the aisles, 
committee formed to raise subscriptions for| vestry, and porch have been renewed in oak, 
making the necessary repairs, as it appeared | those of the nave and chancel repaired, and the 
from the report that the roof is in such a dan-| whole lathed and tiled afresh; all the coping 


| gerous state that the church has to be closed | and other necessary] and ornamental stonework 


until it has undergone a thorough restoration. |of the exterior having almost entirely disap- 
Bradford.—A new church is to be built for| peared; new work of the character of the old has 
St. John’s parish on a new and more central | been substituted; while the pavement, walls, and 
site in Little Horton-lane, Resolutions to carry | roofs, within the building, all testify in their 
out the project have been adopted. About 1,000/. | changed condition that renovation was impor 
are already promised. tively required. The renovations in the interior 
Doncaster.—The Archbishop of York has laid | include the removal, first of all, of the plaster oP 
the fonndation-stone of a new free charch, or | the walls and the re-pointing of the same, and 
chapel of ease, to be built in the parish of Christ | the lowering of the pavement of the church by 
Church, for the use of the poorer population of the| about 6 in. The chancel roof has been r 
parish. The site of the new building isin Cathe-| by about 4 ft., 20 disclosing what had hitherto 
rine-street, and the cost of the proposed edifice been totally hidden—the upper part of the arch 
Will be about 6,000/., towards which sum between | forming the division between the chancel and 
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the nave. The roof has also been opened out, new 


quarters being put on, diagonally, at the back of | theatr 


old oak princi The old roof of the nave 
ve also oe seed down. A new four-light 
stained-glass window, by Messrs. Barlison & 
Grylis, of London, has been inserted in the east 
end of the chancel. The head of the window is 
filled in with angels and cherubim ; in the centre 
openings are the Virgin and Child and St. Ann, 


and in the lower openings St. Gabriel and St. | 


Mary, the right light being filled with St. Cath- 


bert end St. Boniface, and the left with St. | 
Thomas and St. Augustine. The head of the 
window nearest the east end, in the south aisle, | 


is filled in with the emblems of the Cross in 
stained glass; and the head of the east window, 
in the same aisle, with the Virgin and Child, on 
a ground of ruby diaper. In the head of the 
east window in the north aisle, is the Cracifixion, 
and the window next it (the first of those in the 
north aisle counting from the chance)) is filled 
in with the arms of several families of distino- 
tion. These windows are also the work of Messrs. 
Burlison & Grylls. A new rood-screen, carved 


the place of the pews of former days, the old 


material,—some of it carved,—being used in| 


panelling. A portion of the old panelling is 


made to form the roof of the aisles, new oak | 
rafters only being added. The altar is new, | 
and, like the rest of the work, is of sound heart | 


of oak. For the present the tower remains as it 
was, excepting for some little pointing. The 
entire Cust, including the stained glass, amounts 
to about 1,8001..—towards which Mr. Gibson 
Watt, the chief landowner in the parish, con- 
tribates 5001, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
siovers 4001. The total amount subscribed, up 
to the present time, is about 1,4001. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 
Dunmow.—A new Congregational Chapel has 


level with Pye Bank. Thechapel is to be amphi- 
ical, and will farnish accommodation for 
1,200 persons. Ingress and egress can be had at 
either end from two angular towers. The school 
is also laid out in amphitheatrical form. It is 
surrounded by vestries or class-rooms, above 
which is a horse-shoe gallery, which will accom- 
modate 1,00) children. This gallery will be 
@ppropriated to the use of the junior scholars, 
whilst the arena will be set apart for the seniors. 
| At the end of the school will be a forum, from 
which the children can be addressed, and which 
will render the room easy of adaptation to the 
purposes of a public hall or a lecture-room. The 
school is 17 ft. in height, 68 ft. in length, and 
56 ft. wide in the extreme dimensions, and on 
the ground floor or arena it is 54 ft. long and 





35 ft. wide. The dimensions of the chapel are 


of similar extent, The basement story is to be 
built in rock-faced stone with white dressings, 
and the superstructure in brick with polychro- 


Alexander, mason, of Newcastle, and Messrs. 
Greason & Stockdale, carpenters, of Gateshead, 
are the chief contractors. The church will be 
warmed and ventilated by apparatus devised 
and supplied by Messrs. Lewis & Co., of 
Middlesbrough. 

Belper.—It has been resolved to build a new 
Independent Chapel at Belper, at a cost of 
3,000i., on the site of the old chapel. The plan 
of the chapel has been prepared by Mr. Wood- 
house, of Bolton, and is to be in the Gothic 
style, with a tower and spire, and capable of 
accommodating 450 persons. The present 
chapel was built about a hundred years ago, and 
it has been thought better to take it down and 
build a new one, rather than repair it. The 
greater part of the money has been provided. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 





matic dressings. The cost of the whole will be 
about 4,000/., and the contracts have been placed 


Acton.—The memorial stone of a new - | 


Bowling.—The foundation stone of some new 
schools in connexion with St. John’s Church, 


_in the bands of Mr. James White, bailder. | Bowling, is to be laid on the 28th of this month, 
in oak, the work chiefly of the builder himself, | 
has been put up. New open benches of oak take 


by Mrs. H. W. Ripley. They are to be erected 


gational Chapel at Acton has been laid by Mr. | immediately behind the old ones, on a site which 


H. Wright, J.P., Kensington. The building, | 
which will be of Gothic design when completed, | 
will seat on the ground floor 500 people. The | 
estimated cost is about 4,5001., half of which has 
already been promised, and among the donors | 
are Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., for 6001., and Mr. 
Charles Walton, for a similar amount. 
Darlington. — The present sombre-looking 
building in Archer-street, used by the Baptist 
denomination as their place of worship, says the 
local Times, will shortly be superseded by a stone 
structure in the Grange-road, the foundation- 
stone of which has been laid by Mr. J. B. 
Pease. The building is to be Italian in style, 
and is to be composed of Forcett stone. The 
length of the entire building on the ground-floor 
is 56 ft. by 44 ft. ; and on the gallery-floor, which 
extends over the entrance, 66 ft. by 44 ft. The 
| porch at the entrance of the chapel has two 





been opened here for divine service. The archi- | staircases leading into the side galleries. At the 
tect was Mr. Chas. Pertwee, of Chelmsford.| rear of the building, on the north side, there 
The building occupies the site of the old chapel, | are two class-rooms, 13 ft. by 11 ft. Adjoining 
and is of red brick and slated, partaking of a these is a lecture-room, 27} ft. by 15 ft.; and on 
Romanesque character, the openings generally | the south side a minister’s vestry, 15 ft. by 12} ft. 
having semi-circular heads, relieved with white Over these buildings is the Sunday-school, which 
arches, strings, and stone dressings. The main | is 53 ft. long by 22 ft. The chapel will give 
entrance to the building is through triple arches | accommodation to 600 persons, 350 on the ground 
in the centre gable, supported on columns with floor and 250 on the gallery floor. This will 
carved caps, leading into a vestibule or loggia exceed the provision given for congregations in 
paved with encaustic tiles. Entrances andthe present chapel by above 350. A platform 
staircases on each side of the building commu-| will be used instead of a pulpit, and behind 
nicate with the galleries. Internally a gallery, | this, in the centre, on the same level, will be av 
with open iron-work in front, supported on iron| organ-chamber. ‘The whole of the pews are to 
columns, rans round three sides of the building, | be without doors, and will be, of stained]pitch- 
the end opposite the pulpit being semicircular, pine. The gallery will be fronted with orna- 
and in the rear of the pulpit, in a semicircular | mental ironwork, to avoid the heavy appearance 
apse, obtained over the vestries, is provided an| which would be caused if formed entirely of 
organ and singers’ gallery. The roof is partly | woodwork. The building was designed by Mr. 
open-timbered and vaulted, divided into panels, W. Peachey, of Darlington, architect. 
by arched principals and perforated ribs, through | Langley Mill.—The memorial stone of a new 
which ventilation is arranged. The ground- Wesleyan Chapel at Langley Mill, Heanor, has 
floor and galleries are fitted up throughout with been laid. Mr. Smith and Mr. John Gething | 
open benches of stained and varnished deal.| Bowes (of Langley Mill), have undertaken to, 
Tre aisles are paved with encaustic tiles and | build this new chapel. ‘There will be attached 
cement. The pulpit, which is of stained deal, is to the chapel a Sunday school, a vestry, and a 
placed upon a raised semi-circular dais, upon | retiring-room, the cost being set down at 89001. 
which are arranged seats for the deacons. The Mr. J. Barber, of Eastwood, is the architect. 
lighting is by means of gas starlighte suspended, Booth Town.—On Whit-Tuesday, says the 
from the roof and brackets from the wall; and Halifax Guardian, the, corner-stone of a new, 
the heating, by a hot-air circulating apparatus Wesleyan Methodist chapel, to be situate in a 
fixed in the basement. The work has been populous part of this locality, was laid. The | 
carried out by Messrs. Cole Bros., of Thaxted, | building, of which Mr. 8. Utley, of Halifax, is | 
builders, under the direction of the architect, at | the architect, will be in the Italian style of | 
& cost of 2,4501., inclusive of the purchase of a architecture, and will accommodate 540 persons. | 
portion of ground, erection of boundary walls, Adjacent to the building will be a day school, | 
fences, and all incidental expenses. Accommo- and the estimated cost of the whole will be) 
dation is provided for 900 persons. | 2,5001, towards which 1,0001. were contributed | 
Gravesend. — The memorial stone of the by the representatives of the late Mr. W. Heap ;_ 
English Presbyterian Church, in course of|10Ul. by Col. Akroyd, M.P.; 501. by Sir F. 
erection in the Grove, has been laid. The Crossley, bart., M.P.; and 1001. by the Wesley 








has been purchased at a nominal price from the 
Bowling Iron Company. The plans have been 
prepared by Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, archi- 
tects. The schools will be erected in the Gothic 
style of architecture of a character suitable for 
school purposes. The plan consists of three 
school-rooms, in the shape of the letter H, for 
infants, boys, and girls, and there will also be 
class-reoms. The aspect of the building will be 
south, and the main front will look into a spacious 
playground. The infants’ school will be 48 ft. 
in length by 19 ft. in breadth; the girls’ school, 
48 ft.6 in. by 19 ft.; and the boys’, 56 ft. by 
|19 ft. The entrances to the schools will be 
separate, and the yard accommodation for the 
infants and girls, and the boys, will be alsoseparate 
and distinct. Internally, the rooms will be 18 ft. 
6 in. in height to the ceiling. The main gables 
will be lighted with ornamental circular windows, 
and the remainder of the windows will have 
stone mullions and transoms. The schools 
inside will be boarded round to the height of 
4 ft. with dressed and stained woodwork, and 
the infants’ school and class-rooms will contain 
galleries for the children. The buildings are 
designed to accommodate 400 scholars, and the 
cost is estimated at about 2,000l. exclusive of 
the site. 

Brightwell and Sotwell.—The school-room 
erected for the united parishes of Brightwell 
and Sotwell has been opened. The building 
is of red and grey bricks, the roof covered with 
red tiles; and the principal room is 43 ft. long 
by 23 ft. wide. The partition between the 
school-room and class-room is formed by folding- 
doors, which slide back, and thus form a large 
room, 60 ft. long. The passages on each side of 
the clas3-room are used as cloak-rooms, and lead 
to the out-offices, &. At the back of the school- 
room there is a good roomy playground, fenced 
in, The building was erected by Mr. G.Wheeler, 
of Dorchester, Mr. Buckeridge being the archi- 
tect. 

Gloucester.— St. Luke’s new schools have been 
opened. The architect of the building is Mr. 
Afred W. Maberley ; the builder, Mr. 8. J. More- 
land, both of Gloucester. There are three 
schoolrooms placed side by side,—the boys’ on 
the left, the girls’ in the centre, and the infants” 
on the right. Each room is 20 ft. wide, and the 
three are respectively 70 ft., 60 ft., aud 65 ft. in 
length. A large entrance-porch, serving also as 
a hat and cloak room, and a class-room, con- 
taining an average space of 250 superficial feet, 
are provided for each of the three rooms; and 
there are also lavatories attached. Internally, 
from floor to ridge, the height is 27 ft., and to 
the collar-beam of the roof 16 ft. They are 
lighted by large stone-mullioned windows at the 
sides and ends. Externally, the schools are con- 
structed mainly of red bricks, relieved by 


church will be capable of accommodating 650 


Persons, and has been erected by Messrs. Bull & | 


Son, of Southampton, from desi by Mr. 
Alfred Besbesangiee : = 
Shefield.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Chapel, in connexion with the United Methodist 
body, at Pye Bank, has been laid. Mr. T. 
Simpson, of Nottingham, is the arcbitect. The 
chapel will be situated at the angle of Pye 
Bank and Hay wood-street, some 200 yards from 
the place of worship at present occupied by the 
United Methodists. It will be in the Karly 


English style, and will be built in two stories, 
the basement forming a school. The level of the 
School is elevated, and the chapel will be on a 


| Chapel Building Committee. ; 
Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—The chief-stone of a 
Methodist Free Church has been laid at Byker, 
Neweastle. The edifice has been designed by 
Mr. 8. Oswald, of Newcastle, architect, and will 
be of stone, in the Early English style, having 
five lancet windows in the north, or front, gable, 
and ten lancet windows in the east and west 
walls. The roof will be entirely exposed to 
view, and constructed with four arched princi- 
pals of timber. The north front will have two 
entrance porches at the sides, and a vestry and 
school-room are to be annexed to the south end 
of the church. About 270 sittings will be pro- 


bandings of stons and blue bricks at intervals. 
The central school gable has a circular window 
deeply recessed, the arch supported by carved 
columns, and the whole surmounted by a bell- 
turret, wherein is hung a bell. The two side 
schools have three-light windows at each end, 
with stone mullions, heads, and cells. In order 
to secure as much light as possible, the side 
windows have been carried up and finished with 
carved gables, and the ventilation is thereby 
increased by square-framed loavre ventilators, 
finished with spirelets and finials, and fixed in 
the centre of each roof. The master’s house 








vided, and the cost will be abont 8001. Mr. T. 


consiats of a living-room, kitchen, scullery, 
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pantry, larder, coal-store, and 80 forth, on the 
ground floor, and of three bedrooms in the upper 
story. The buildings are inclosed in front with 
brick piers finished by stone caps and iron 
railing and gates; the other fencing 18 of wood 
and brick. The yards have been fitted up wit 
Moule’s earth-closets. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Doncaster Parish Church.—The Standish win- 
dow, already described, has now been put up by 
Messrs. O’Connor in the north trangept of this 
church. The committee for the Scholfield | 
window for the south transept, which we have , 
also described, have informed Messrs. Clayton | 
& Bell that the work has given great satisfaction. 

St. Mary’s, Crumpsall.—The east window of 
this church has jast been filled with painted 
glass. The architecture of the church is an 
adaptation of the Early Decorated period. The 
window, which consists of five lights, with 
upper tracery, is, with one exception, the largest 
east window in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 
The style of the painted glass has been designed 
to accord with the architecture. The subject 
represented is the second portion of the Apostles’ 
Creed, the articles relating to our Lord. The 
lower range of subjects represents the Incarna- 

tion, the upper range the Passion, and in the 
tracery is the Ascended Mejesty. The three 
centre lights are grouped together. The lower 
ones represent the Nativity of the Saviour, with 
the Adoration of the Shepherds and of the wise 
men from the East. The upper ones represent 
the Crucifixion, with St. Mary and St. John at 
the foot of the Cross. Flanking these subjects 
in the side-lights are,—below, the Annunciation 
and finding in the Temple; above, the Agony 
in the Garden and the “ noli me tangere.” In 
the tracery above is represented the Saviour in 
Majesty, with the Virgin Mary and St. John 
Baptist below. In the surrounding compart- 
ments are busts of the two apostles, St. Peter 
and Sc. Paul, and of the archangels St. Michael 
and St. Gabriel. The cost of the window, which 
is several hundred guineas, is an anonymous 

gift. The work has been executed by Messrs. | 
Lavers, Baraud, & Westlake, of London and 
Manchester. This is the second window which | 
has been filled with painted glass in this church. | 
Toe former one, to the memory of the Rev. 

J. W. Wyld, first rector of the parish, is a two- 


h | five compartments below the transom, and the 


‘tracery being filled in with a varied collection 


/Melbourne. The building stands near the south- 


| has been undertaken, and it is to cost 7,5001. 


Messrs. Geo. and J. R. Shaw, architects and 
glass-painters, Uppermil!, near Manchester. 
The large east wiudow of five lights, containing 
about 400 ft. of glass, bas also been filled in by 
the same firm, the Last Supper occupying the 


Crucifixion the portion above the transom, tho 


of figures and ornamental werk. 








FROM VICTORIA, 


Melbourne.—The corner stone of a college, 
which is to be affiliated with the Melbourne 
University under the title of Trinity College, was 
laid on the 10th of February by the Bishop of 


west corner of the reserve, to the north of the 
University, and considerable progress in the 
erection of it has already been made by the 
builder. Only a small portion of the whole 
design, namely, the provost’s lodge, d&., 


The funds in hand amount to 4,0001., and the 
buildings will be carried out as far as the money 
will allow. 

Strathfieldsaye. — The Strathfieldsaye Shire- 
hall has been erected by the Strathfieldsaye 
shire council at a cost of 7001., from the design 
of Mr. George Steane, the shire surveyor; Mr. 
George Pallett, of Sandhurst, being the con- 
tractor. The hall, with the offices and corridor, 
is erected of red brick with white dressings. The 
walls are built hollow, open at top and bottom, 
ensuring a draught to cool them in the summer 
time. The hall, 30 ft. long, 21 ft. wide, and 
16 ft. high, is enriched with a cornice, centre 
flowers, and numerous ornamental ventilators. 
The roof, heated by the sun’s rays, will create a 
draught, withdrawing the vitiated heated air 
from the hall to be replaced by fresh air sup- 
plied through ventilators at a height of 6 ft. or 
7 ft. from the ground. The area of the shire is 
about 220 square miles, and the population about 
4,000 persons. The shire of Strathfieldsaye is 
essentially a farming district, and has produced 
some of the finest cereals in the colony, and it 
is also the vineyard of Bendigo. There are not 
at present many manufactories; the only one of 
any considerable importance being an extensive 
tannery, making great quantities of leather for 
the colonial and English markets. 

Echuca. — The Town-hall and Court-house, 


light window in the south side, and represents | Echuca, is of red brick, with white brick facings, 
the Good Shepherd, and “ Behold, I stand at the | and is covered with a slate roof. The whole 
door and kuock.” This was also executed by | when complete will cover a space of 71 ft. by 
Messrs. Lavers, Barrand, & Westlake. |76 ft. The rooms now bailt are six in number, 

Windermere Church.—The stained-glass win- |the principal being the court-house, which is 
dow, purchased from the prior of Furness Abbey, | 35 ft. by 20 ft., and the municipal chamber, 
at the dissolution of the monasteries, and re- | 47 ft. by 24 ft. The others are intended for the 
moved to the parish church, Windermere, 335 | Offices of surveyor and clerk of the courts, on the 
yeers ago, has been removed to London. It is | Crown side of the building, and for the offices of 
to be restored, from the drawings of similar the town clerk and surveyor on the municipal 
windows in the Bodleian Library, provided fands side. The original plans provided for plaster 
can be raised for the purpose. |ceiling ; but, on further consideration, the 

Coniscliffe Church.—The east window of this | borough council deeming that the great heat of 


present day, in being compositions, real pj 
having half a pescrs be a tats a — 
with expression in the wee faces, the surrounding 
background carefully filled in, and illustratin 
unmistakably, small as they are, the passage he 
which they are appended, instead of the ever. 
lasting two figures, inane and namby-pamby 
which now form the staple of too many illus. 
trated works. The volume is equally interest. 
ing and amusing. 

| 





VARIORUM. 


“Tue Holiday Namber of London Society ” 
deals as usual with excursion-trains, sea-side 
rambles, and Continental experiences, and has 
full allowance of pictures.—— The Illustrated 
News of last week contains a large and remark. 
able view of stately Oxford.— “ Tabulated 
Weights of Angle, J, Bulb, Beam, Rourd, 
Square, and Flat Iron, for the Use of Naval 
Architects and Shipbuilders. By Chas, H, 
Jordan. London: Spon.” The author of these 
tables states that he carefully calculated and 
compiled them for his own use, as he much felt 
the want of such tables.——“‘ The Timber Mer. 
chant’s Pocket Companion. By C.Gane. Gane 
& Co., Wisbeach.”’ This is a small card, with 
three tables, useful in the measurement of wood. 


Miscellanea, 





Tin-lined Lead Pipes.—The patent of Mr. 
Haines, of Liverpool, is thus described in the 
local Daily Post:—Mr. Haines’s patent may be 
simply described as a lead-encased block tin 
pipe, which it is found resists all corrosive in- 
fluences. It is now being manufactured in con. 
siderable quantities. We had an opportunity of 
visiting the factory and of witnessing the pro- 
cess of manufacture, which, however, with one 
single and most important exception, is the same 
as that adopted in the production of the ordinary 
lead piping. The exception is in the casting of 
the ingot. The molten lead is first poured into 
a mould, in which, by the insertion of an iron bar, 
a space is left for the tin. When the lead has 
cooled the bar is removed, and a mandril of the 
exact width which the pipe is to take is inserted. 
Around this again the molten tin is poured, and 
when the mass has cooled it goes through the 
usual process until it emerges in the form of a 
pipe. . . . The engineer to the Glasgow 
Corporation works has tested the piping with 
reference to its cohesive power, and has reported 
that it has on an average of three tested thick- 
nesses a cohesive strength double that of the 
ordinary lead pipe. The result of the experi- 
ments at the Liverpool waterworks on the 5th of 
May last were even more encouraging. Three 
thicknesses of the ordinary lead piping tested 
had an average cohesive strength of 2,54) Ib. 
while the lead-encased tin pips showed an 
average cohesive strength of 6,481 1b. 





church has just been fitted with stained glass. the district required wood rather than plaster, 
The style of the window is Early English, and it the ceiling of their part of the building is ac- | 
is divided into three compartments. In the | cordingly in panel, from designs by Mr. Pascoe, | 
central one is a large picture of the Crucifixion, their town clerk and surveyor, and picked out in | 
with St. Mary and St. John standing at either Colours red, white, and blue, with two glass | 
side of the cross; in a space beneath is the chandeliers suspended from the centre. The} 


“ Last Supper;” the subjects in the side-open- | total cost of the building, as it now stands, is | 
ings are the “Agony in the Garden,” “ Be-| about 2,3001., of which Government gives 850l. | 
trayal,” “ Scourging,” “ Entombment,” “ Resur- The architects were Messrs. Vahlam & Getzch.- | 
rection,” and “ Ascension.” The groundwork ig man; the contractor, Mr. James Mackintosh, of | 
grisaille, on the best antique glass, and a border Echuca; and the works have been carried out 
surrounds each opening. The window is the under the superintendence of Mr. Pascoe, the 
work of Mr. Baguley, of N ewcastle-on-Tyne. A town surveyor. 

painted reredos has also been placed against the 
east wall by the same artist. The church kas 
been much improved of late by the erection of a 
porch on the north side, and is shortly to have 
coronas for lighting, by Skidmore. The whole 








Books Received, 





cost will be defrayed by subscriptions, raised | 
through the exertions of the vicar and Mrs. | 
Lynn. 

St. Chad's, Saddleworth—A new stained-glass 
window of three compartments has just been 
inserted in the church of St. Chad, Saddle- 
worth. It is the gift of Miss Sarah Radcliffe, of 
Boarshurst, in the said district, to the memory 
of her uncle, Mr. J. Nelson, late of Oldham and 
Bowdon. Subjects illustrated :—Christ and the 
Woman at the Well of Samaria, the Widow’s 
Mite, and the Meeting of Christ with Mary in 
the Garden, after the Resurrection. This 
makes the sixth three-light stained - glass 
window with Scripture illustrations and subjects 


Eighty-two Illustrations on Steel, Stone, and 
Wood. By Grorce CruixsHank. With letter- 
press description. London: W. Tegg. 

In a smart quarto volume, Mr. Tegg bas here 

brought together selections from the illustra- 

tions of various books produced, in times gone 
by, by the veteran artist and sound earnest man, 

George Cruikshank, — the Life of Napoleon, 

Life of Nelson, Beauties of Washington Irving, 

Serjeant Bell, Baron Munchausen, Knicker- 

bocker’s History of New York, Peter Parley, 

Hone’s Every-day Book, and others, with 

“Gin” and “Water,” for title pages. Some 

of them were made 80 long ago that they will be 

quite new to the present generation of readers. 





placed in the above church, and executed by 





They contrast strikingly with illustrations of the 





A Civic Sanitary Staff.—The authorities of 
Glasgow, says the Daily Express, have at length 
the satisfaction of having organised the most 
complete “sanitary department ” probably ever 
established as a permanent branch of administra- 
tion in any of our British cities. The object 
aimed at is no less than to prevent disease,—not 
only to wipe away the reproach which (lasgew 
has of late years been incarring from the 
mortality retarns, but to render the town more 
clean and sweet to live in, to improve the habits 
and condition of the poor, and to secure more 
vigorous health and greater length of days to 
all. The “Sanitary Inspection Service 00 
sists of a chief officer, five district inapeotees, 
and thirty ordinary nuisance inspectors, each 0 
whom has a section of one of the five districts 
into which the city has been divided under his 
charge. 


Dundee: Strike among Masons.—There 
are some disputes at present between the ie 
tive masons employed in the quarries and a 
quarry masters. The men contend or be 
apprentices, especially in quarries, shoul the 
indentured; that they should be paid by 
day instead of by the piece; and that no ston . 
should be dressed in the quarries. Ata Sie 
ing on Friday week, the first two points thi 
conceded by the quarry masters, bat oot aa 
point remains unsettled. We understan “a 
some of the master builders support the as 
regarding the third point. About 100 men ‘s 
out on strike till the remaining difference 
settled. 
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icester-square.—In reply to Captain 
paneon- Deuter, Mr. Ayrton said that he had not 
been able to ascertain whether any person claim- 
ing to be the owner of Leicester-square proposed 
to let it on @ building lease. If such were the 
he could only interfere by means of a 
private Bill, which, according to the Standing 
Orders, he would be precluded from introducing 
during the present session. Besides, it would be 
a dangerous thing if, when a local authority 
neglected its daty, the First Commissioner of 
Works were to come forward to undertake it, as 
the result would be to throw on the Treasury an 
expense which ought to be paid out of the local 
funds. If the statement in question were 
correct, it was only a practical illustration of 
the necessity for a reform of the local govern. 
ment of the metropolis. He had endeavoured to 
press this subject on the attention of the House 
py more than one report from the Select Com- 
mittee over which he presided, and he hoped his 
right hon. friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would be able next session to 
deal with this very important question. 


The Openivg of the New Independent 
College, at Taunton. — The Independent 
College, at Taunton, of which we gave a view 
aud plan in our volame for 1869, pp. 186, 187, 


case, 


Public-Houses without the Drink.—The 


Metropolitan Tramways.— A committee of 


sixth “ public-house without the drink” was| the House of Commons has sanctioned another 


Leeds. The well-known motto, “Come and 
Welcome,” appears conspicuously toall passers- 
by (whether on the top of the omnibus or on 
foot), as do also the large characters of “ British 
Workman, No. 6,” while the old sign of the 
“Swan” has been erased to make way for the 
words familiar in other parts of the town :— 
** A public-bouse without the drink, 
Where men may sit, talk, read, and think, 
Then safely home return.” 

The tap-room and inner parlour are supplied with 
daily papers and monthly periodicals, while the 
large club-room upstairs is admirably adapted 
for meetings of various kinds which may be held 


societies can here be accommodated without the 
necessity of “drinking for the good of the 
house.” The opening was celebrated by a tea, 


town, in the Wesleyan schoolroom : so there was 
drink after all. 


Building Land, Brighton.—Some plots of 
land sold lately, by order of the Town Council, 
realised the sums affixed:—Lot. 1. Freehold 
plot of building land, numbered 78 in North. 





has now been formally opened. The building 
is situate in a wooded estate of 25 acres, called 
fairwater. It is about half a mile from the 


road, adjoining on the east the site on which the 
Dolphin Inn is to be rebuilt, presenting a 
frontage to North-road of 18 ft. 6 in., with a 


railway station at Taunton, and is visible to’ width at the north end of 18 ft. 10} in., a depth 


passengers on the Bristol and Exeter railway. | 
The present arrangements provide for the re- | 


from north to south on the east side of 40 ft. 2 in., 
and on the west side of 39 ft., 2801. Lot 2. 


in connexion with the place. Clubs and sick | 


bountifully provided by the ladies of Chapel- | 


opened on Tuesday, May 31st, at Chapeltown, | extension of the Metropolitan tramway system. 


The projected line will start from a point near 
the Bank, and will pass through Moorgate-street, 
the City-road, Islington, and the Holloway-road, 
to the Highgate-archway, with intersecting 
branches from the leading thoroughfares of the 
district. The Committee have declined to sanc- 
tion the crossing of Westminster Bridge by 
tramways. 


A Porgotten Bell.—I am putting on a spire 
to the Archdeacon’s Church, near Alnwick, at 
the cost of a county squire, as a memorial of 
his son, Captain Carr, who was killed in New 
Zealand, and I found an old bell in the belfry, 
the existence of which has been lost sight of for 
generations. It bears an inscription in German. 
| It strikes me the inscription is unusual. 

‘Antonis es minen name. Ee ben gemacet nit pacr: : 
mM: : cece: : lerriz, + 
|“ Antonis is my name: I was made in the year 
| 1489.”—F. R. W. 


Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Bill. —In 
|the House of Lords, the Archbishop of York 
moved the second reading of this Bill, which, he 
explained, was based on a report of a joint com- 
mittee of the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York. At present there was no satisfactory 
mode of enforcing repairs, avd it proposed 
that a surveyor of high position should be 
|appointed ip each diocese, who, wherever 
‘ordered, and on any presentation to a benefice, 
would make a survey. The Bill was read uo 








ception of 150 boarders, but admit of extension | Plot of freehold building land, abutting on the 
fur the accommodation of 200. ‘Ihe style is gonth to No. 5, Marlborough-place, possessing a 


Tudor-Gothic, and the building is of West Leigh | frontage to Marlborough-place of 22 ft., a like | 


stone, with Bath stone facings. In the grounds | width at the west end, a depth from east to west 
are covered play-ground, gymnasium, tennis-| on the north side of 56 ft. 1 in., and on the 


court and bathing-place. The Fairwater man- south side of 56 ft. 7 in., 4001. Lot 4. Corner 
sion adjoining supplies a residence for the prin- | plot of freebold building land, 23 ft. to Marl-| 


cipal, besides a considerable space available | borough-place and 57 ft. 8 in. to Church-street, 


for other purposes. The cost of the land was having a width at the west end of 25 ft., and a 


5,7601. 43. 7d. ; the contract for building, 10,5001. ;' depth from east to west on the north side of 


second time. 


Startling.—The church people of Hanley 
were on Saturday astonished by the announce- 
ment that “ in consequence of necessary repairs,” 
there would be no service in the Old Church on 
the following day. On inquiry as to the reason, 
it was ascertained that some slight cracking of the 
ceiling had induced a professional inspection. 
The architect called in has pronounced that the 


aud the drainage, ventilation, architect’s fees, 
clerk of works, &c., bring the total cost to nearly 
20,0001. The architect was Mr. Joseph James, 
London; and the builder, Mr. Henry Davis, 
Taunton. 


The Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society.—The excursion to Warwick took place 
on Saturday before last, when between thirty and 
forty members and their friends visited the castle, 
the cburch,and other buildings. By permission of 
the Earl of Warwick the society enjoyed unusual 
facilities for viewing the castle; as in addition 
to the usual portions shown to visitors, the 
seciety was permitted to inspect the various 
vaulted chambers inthe basement. The general 
opinion of the members was that there were 
none of the existing buildings of earlier date 
than the reign of Edward III. In his reign 
there were two Earls of Warwick, named Thomas, 
father and gon, and by them the greater part of 
the existing castle was erected. This included 
the'great halland the range of rooms westward, 
Cwaar’s tower, the Barbican, the basement of 
Guy’s tower, and the eastern side of the fortified 
enclosure, The upper part of Guy’s tower was 
erected in the fifteenth century, and there are 
also Elizabethan and modern additions, 


The Gallery of Illustration.—The plot of 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s new entertainment, 
“Our Island Home,” told in straightforward 
language, would seem the most terrible and auda- 
Civus nonsense that a brave author had ever ven- 
‘ured to commit to an intellectual British public. 
Still it is very droll, looked at from the right 
point of view, and Mr. Reed has composed for 
't some very bright and sparkling music, so that 
being acted with wonderful verve and unflagging 
*pirit by Mr. and Mrs, Reed, Miss Fanny Holland, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mr. Corney Grain, it will 
doubtless run a considerable time, and make a 
large number of people laugh. An effective 
ye Fe the sea has been produced for it by 
i O'Connor, and the dresses are charmingly 

anciful. “The School Feast,” by Mr. Corney 
Grain, of which we have already spoken with 
“alm commendation, concludes the entertain- 
ment. Mr, Grain isan actor as well as a musician, 
and will make his mark, 


Engineers for India.—It is reported, says 


Natu, that the Secretary of State for India| ga 


has determined u . ee ees 

pon establishing in this country 
f complete College of Science for civil engineers, 
or the education of those who are to be em- 


P loyed on the extensive Government works in 
Qdia, 





57 ft. 1 in , 5601. | rafters are in such a dangerous state that it is 
Sales of Property in Bromsgrove and —s ci that the entire roof has not 
Bromyard.—Mr. Cotton offered, at the Dog'| & 269 
and Pheasant Inn, Bromsgrove, 47a.2r.6p.of| Wall of a Building.—The other morning 
land at the Lickey, and after a spirited com-| the premises of the Royal Insurance Uvfice, 
petition it was purchased by Mr. Walter James, | Park-row, Leeds, beside which excavations for 
for Mr. James Woodman, Redditch, for 1,5601. | a new building were being made, suddenly col- 
A cottage and 2,760 yards of land near the lapsed and became a heap of ruins. Fortunately 
above was sold to Mr. J. Lea, for 1571. Mr. | the clerks were warned a few seconds before the 
Nathaniel Taylor, auctioneer, has sold by auction | accident, and they rushed out and escaped : thus 
several freehold properties in and near Brom- | no lives were lost and no injuries sustained. 
yard, belonging to the late Mr. ro sg 
Bowen, deceased. A freehold property, con-| Mew Public Hall for Wew Mills (Stock. 
sisting of three cottages, outbuildings, and | port).—The public interest of this township for 
5a. 2r. 2p. of land, situate at Edvin Ralph | ® new and commodious public hall, for the pur- 
and Edvin Loach, sold for 5401. A freehold | poses of a mechanics’ institution, reading-room, 
house and premises, situate in H'gh-street, let | &c, and a large room for the intended transac- 
at 131. sold for 240l.; and a similar house, | tion of the magistrates’ business, concerts, &c., 
adjoining, let at same rental, was knocked down | has led to the laying of the foundation stone of 
for 2451. There was a good attendance, and | the intended stracture. The streets were gaily 





the biddings were given with considerable spirit. | decked with flags, and there was a procession 


Egyptian Antiquities.— At the Syro-Egyp- 
tian Society (Hart-street, Bloomsbury), last 


| with other ceremonial. 


| Competition, Hull.—The plans submitted 
‘by Mr. Samuel Musgrave, Hull, have been 


week, Mr. Bonomi described the collection of | Pe - - ire 

igi FE . | selected in’a recent competition for a Primitive 
ea ey? a Egy “ by pm ordre | Methodist Chapel proposed to be built in Lincoln- 
Robert Hey, of Linpinm, aac now | street, Hull; and he has been instructed to pre- 


of the Society. The collection is very large, 
and various,—1,084 items are mentioned in 
the catalogue,—and is now for sale. One of 
the most noticeable objects is a statuette of 
the Ptah of Thebes, 264 in. high, an ex- 
traordinary work in metal. The core is | 
bronze, which has been covered with a white | 
stucco to represent the white mysterious dress | 
of this god. The face and hands, as well as | 
the necklace, have been gilt; the eyelids and 
eyebrows, the scalp, and @ square projection in 
front, are in a compoeition of antimouy, which 
is of a considerable thickness, overlaying the 
bronze core at this part. The eyes have been 


inserted. 


Water in Edinburgh.—Mr. Gale, C.E., has 
issued a report on the water supply of the city 
of Edinburgh. His general conclusions are that 
Edinburgh is at present using nearly 9 million 
gallons of water a-day ; that the quantity must 
be reduced to 7 million gallons a-day till the reser- 
voirs get filled up; that not more than 7} million 
lions a-day can be got from the works in a 
moderately dry year ; that the reduced quantity 
should be regularly epread over the summer; 
and that the only proper way to accomplish this 
is to institute a system of intermittent supply. 
This reads very much like going backwarde. 





pare working drawings for the erection of the 
buildings forthwith. There were seventeen other 
designs submitted. 


International Exhibition of 1871.—The 
commissioners have resolved to set aside one 
guinea out of every season ticket sold at three 
guineas, through the Society of Arts, to purchase 
works of art and industry out of the Exhibition, 


| for circulation throughout the United Kingdom. 


This determination will be open to misconstruc- 
tion, we fear, by-and-by. 


Wew Temperance Hall at Hanley.—The 
foundation-stone of a temperance hall has been 
laid in New-sireet, Hanley. The building is to 
be 20 yards by 12 yards, and to contain one 
large room, with gallery at one end, and com- 
mittee-room under the gallery. The work is to 
be done under the direction of Mr. Lockett, and 
the estimated cost of the new building is S00/. 


Ladies’ Sanitary Association.—A bazaar 
and fancy eale, in aid of the funds of the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Aseociation, will be held (by permission 
of Madame Ernest de Bunsen), at Abbey Lodge, 
Hanover Gate, Regent’s Park, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 28th and 29th inst. A number 
of distinguished ladies will take part. 
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The Exhibition in Rome of Objects of | 
Art appropriated to Religion.—In the dis- 
tribution of prizes, France has taken a large 
proportion ; namely, 26 prizes, and 37 prizes of 
encouragement. The commissioners aud jurors 


have received decorations. 


New Dulwich College.—This new college 
was opened on the 21st inst. by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Illustrations and descrip- 


tive particulars of the buildings will be found in | 


the Builder. 

St. Mark’s Church, Leicester.—In addi- 
tion to our notice (p. 451, ante), we may say 
that Mr. Nichols is the clerk of works. 

Worthing Surveyorship.—Mr. James Lund, 
of Sheerness, has obtained this appointment. 





TENDERS. 
For the erection of thirteen cottages, 8t. Philip’s Marsh, 
for Mr. E. Burgess. Mr. W. Cioutmen, architect :— 







C. Tucker ... se £1,690 0 0 
, 1,669 0 0 
BRIO cncceessnnunsavesnvtnsarinesinvations 1,25) 0 0 
Bailey wco..s.0sccreee0e 1,230 0 0 
DEOOMD  ccensecmsccnssevsscorescosagne 1,172 0 0 
STINE" scccoscnecovurssimuielontes conve 1,157 0 0 
REI. csvescsccensssesuvivsneeveocoune 1,150 0 0 
RRIDORT -ncorervevemcctenssenseevvanases 1,118 0 0 

“ae eee 1,070 0 0O 
Se rr aes 975 15 0 
Cork (accepted) 960 0 0 

sen 845 0 0 





For new farm buildings at Dean Farm, Fareham, Hants, 
on the Roche Court estate. 
architects, Quantities supplied by the architects :— 


Ee £2,343 0 O 
IR, -shirscutbinbianiebsicaiditeenite-aakiouiaen 2,113 0 0 
BRR ccscisishneninscceancimtninee 1,998 0 0 
RO DORs ase cus cecendnsscranmiey 1,887 0 0 
Lawrence ............. 1,846 0 0 
Falford (accepted) ............cc00 . 1,798 0 0 





For additions to Myddieton House, Waltham Cross, for | 


Mr. H.C, B. Bowles, Messrs. Woodzeli & Coilcutt, archi- 
tects :— 
Rivett 








For house and stable to be erected at Hammersmith, for 
Dr. Spurgin. Messrs. Woodzell & Collcutt, architects :— 
UIE se sssnincenserinrinanntte 


Cook & Green 
II acsincicidetiide 
Chessum (accepted) 


coooce 








For the erection of fever wards and other buildings, 
Romeey Union. Mr. Alfred Bedborough, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. F, Warburton Stent :— 

Deduct if Brick is used 
instead of Stone to 
Portion of Dressings, 

4 0 








BrYAD. wseeses.se0e00. £1,482 0 0.0... £20 0 

Streeter .......0.... 1,306 0 0 0 0 

BEROD eecccpersesess AE 0 O 0 0 

Smith .., 1,201 0 00 

Macklin 1,210 0 00 
Rose & C 1,195 0 eel 

Bailey & Son...... 1,199 0 00 

79 0 0 0 

0 0 0 

: 0 00 

Taylor & Jessop 1,114 0 00 

ccc eet 1,098 0 0 0 

Martin & Son..,.... 1,097 0 0 0 

Till (accepted) ... 1,086 0 0 0 

Brinton & Bone... 1,080 0 0 0 

1,056 0 0 0 

1,047 0 0 06 





For main sewerage works, Birkdale ‘Lancashire. Messrs. 
Reade & Goodison, engineers, Quantities supplied :— 









Hughes & Wardley ..... sescooeten £14,833 11 8 
Gilbert & Sharp.......ccccccceseeee . 14,349 0 0 
SIE TUN covrevncteuticopvicse atets 14,245 0 0 
cccccvese 14,130 0 © 

a » 13,500 0 0 
5 SESE , 0 0 
TI 12,925 9 2 
ON eo 2,709 0 0 
00 

2 4 

41 

00 

00 

00 

811i 

3 0 

5 3 

0 0 

Jones & Lipso 9s 130 0 0 
Moung & Co. os.ccrscceces - - 10,100 ° ° 
Bloomfield (accepted) ... 9,769 14 4 
Bord wssessesseeerveseeeree - 8,818 0 0 
Mien" 8,555 7 O 
_ eiatonnen cvcrree 8,448 11 6 


ibid gt initia capatsie 
For roads and sewers on the Birkdal Park 

near (Southport, for Mr. Thos. Weld Blundell, png 

Reade & Goodison, engineers, Quantities supplied ;— 





Halliwell & Cowborn .......... hase U 
Abram & Richards ... ane 4 0 
Taylor ......... soveseveesees 3,470 0 0 
Standing & Littler .... 3,236 0 0 
2a aaa 3,023 9 7 
Thomas ......... NTS SE wwe 2,762 16 3 
» 2,321 9 ® 





Messrs. Ford & Nance, | 





| 





i 


; 





£13,500 0 0 ... £2,709 0 

13,919 0 0... 999 0 

12,342 0 0 ... 2,335 0 0 

11,909 0 0 ... 1,900 0 0 

11,597 0 0 .. 1,987 0 0 

(accptd.) 11,400 0 0 .., 1,692 0 0 
Wad 11,019 0 0 1,978 0 0 
5 0 0 0 0 


ew schools, parish of St. Bartholomew, Islington, 
to tes Rev. L ” Steuben, M.A. Mr. Edwin Giare, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Waymouth & 
Son :— 






Preedy & Son....scseereeeeeee Pere £1,950 0 0 
WORGOE oocdssicionstsnnsconscvsendssuoueene 1,997 0 0 
Fairhall & Weeks......... eros Se Oe 
Williams & Son...........c..ceeeresee . 1,890 0 0 
Dowe BOR, sccosecssvesesvese «oo 1,885 0 0 
Conder .... we 2008 8 0 
Bishop .......... ‘. 1,815 6 0 
TAA Be Be Sn encisdnccconteinesteminnt 1,799 0 O 





For Southport Baths and Assembly-rooms Company 
(Limited). Messrs. Horton & Bridford, architects; Mr. 
Charles H. Beloe, engimeer :— 

1st Contract. 


2nd Contract. 
0 


x. 1,800 
For building St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire. Mr. John Norton, architect:— 








Church, including Add for 

Tower. Stone Spire. 

Roderick 00... £90 0 9 
Williams & Sons 00 .. 0 9080 
Moreland 00 ,.. 480 0 0 

| NARS  ..ciddioccsaveveciniathiind 0.3 2a) MEO FD 
| Wall & Hook oe 359 O O 
Miles & Son... 0 0 6009 0 0 

| Diment............ 0 0 609 0 0 
| Jenkins & Thomas............ 4 00 5 0 0 


| 
| 








ston. Mr. A. Bedborough, architect, 
Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 





,748 ome 
Bolt & Co. (for the whole).....,., £5,363. 





For a new shop and a'terations to house in the Wands- 


| worth-road, for Mr. Hall. Mr. Murphy, architect. Quan- 


tities supplied :— 







Coils & SON .c.ccrscses dhapinpactatenianes £334 0 0 
POPES ...ccsscceees ma = 
Sharpington & Cole. 697 0 0 
FERGUS occoorncsensenoi itcaniie wee 695 0 0 
Shapley & Webster.............s00000 . 54 00 
RIO. hicccesccnsisencsssente senweupmaeeh . 577 0 0 





For the erection of a house at Wimbledon, for Mr. 
Johu Turner. Mr. John Hudson, architect :— 
EGG WROD a itnscscccegsscinotcehs ena £7,850 0 0 
ee EET - ww. 7,678 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ...... one SA OO 








For butcher's shop and oflice, for Mr. A. Wright, 
Wycombe. Mr. F. W. Burnham, architect :~ 
Hant (accepted) .....0....csccsscoseoses £390 0 0 





For rebuilding house, Frogmore-gardens, Wycombe, for 


Mr. T. Wheeler, banker. Mr. F. W. Burnham, archi- 
tect :— 





POE ceessrecscospsassonsan sévenccosecsncess £345 0 0 
PEABO 0s svn cssentians eeceees 260 0 0 
Loosely ( pted) ......... 22015 0 








For the erection of a workhouse, South Grove, Mile- 













end, for the Whitechapel Board of Guerdians. Mr. Wm. 
Dobson, architect :— 
oe bb sathssnannntrerininel £26,789 0 0 
F, & F. G. Wood .. .. 26,200 0 0 
a Bangs, & Co.. 26,019 0 0 
MI. .cacvesevttsendbessenensiguercencd . 2,779 0 0 
IAD elses: sdintesoctnsiores socseee 20,000 O O 
eee ese ee 
Cappe & Ritso.............cccsceoes . 24,595 0 0 
INEROONTID. jicercentesseanentbieacesue . 24,300 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman.. weescecee 23,889 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ,..............0- . 23,600 0 O 
Hili & Keddell....... sieusibrenipbeeie 23,170 0 0 
TOE | sds ccdisnesiosiubesedesieunceiels 23,059 0 0 
King & Sons.. 22,85) 0 0 
Kilby ...... 22,788 0 0 
Henshaw .......... pgeunionsaseden - 22,384 0 0 
Markwick & Thurgood............ 21,606 0 0 





For building the} ‘“‘ Ludgate Tavern,” Ludgate-circus, 


Mr. Lewia H. Isaacs, architect, Quantities supplied by 
Mr, L. C, Riddett :-— 





a, ere sterecseresceees 4,319 0 O 
Holland & Hannen ...............66 4,239 0 0 
Patmen & Fotheringtan ........ . 4,195 0 0 
Mansfield, Price, & Co... ......... 4,116 0 0 
EEA TO sess, OS O O 
Browne & Robinson ....0....c0000 3,995 0 0 
biel BBB sc cesien ciccsrhscicuvecs 3,925 0 0 
Phillips (accepted) ..........00000008 3,749 0 0 





For the erection of schools, &c., in the Banyard- 


road 
Bermondsey, for the trustees of the Drummond-road 
Chapel. Messrs. Wm, Berriman & Son, architects. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 







ae ereesensess inant aipeaeers £1,850 0 0 
Perkins ....... 1,792 7 0 
M‘Lachian 1,649 0 0 
Coleman ....... 1,648 0 0 
NONE asntsmreves 1,590 0 0 
Thompson ......... oosees 1,589 0 0 
Cullum (late Coope 1,560 0 0 
Rider & Son .....0.0000 1,460 0 0 
Maeers....... 1,320 0 0 
Colls & Son ..., an, te eo 
Fisher & Sons .,...... weeceunguaiein - 1,308 0 0 
Gibbs. & BON. socsissscsscoscesessseovses. 2,900 0 © 





For alterations and additions to Roseland Villa, Wool- 
Quantities by 





CIEIIIONE ii ccsnsvevntcsvesences eee ee 
Chapman ............ . 434 0 0 
Stevens (accepted)......... w+. 467 0 0 





Fer the crection of a Fire Brigade station and clock- 


tower at Ricbmond, Surrey, for the vestrymen of Rich- 
mond. Messrs, Brewer & Son, architects. Quantities 
wun — 

urt 


eevccvoeeees sorseeeseenee srtecesseesers £983 10 0 


Wigmore ein 3 
Sweet & Son (accepted) ....0.00. $47 0 0 






For a new wing, City of London Hospital : 
the Chest, Victoria Park. pase ~ Diseases of 


tects. Quantities by Messrs. Welch & rent loopy archi. 








Ashby & Horner,,...sscrsses ses. £10 0 
Ashby & UD cancéatededase- om 7800 4 ; 
Mansfield & Price ......... -- 9,947 0 0 
Conder........+..00 ieiioinn onan 9,789 0 0 
Myers & Sons ..sessessoeee 9,687 0 0 
Higgs ..... severcessccesteccosessees 9,533 0 0 
Perry & Co. .......0. 9,405 0 6 
Axford & Whiilier , 9,481 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw . cccsessse 9,343 0 0 
Chappalll ........scccsecerseeseseresereree 8,647 0 0 





For new wharf for the Patent Plambago Crucib] 
pany (Morgao’s Patent), Battersea. ieatons _ 
wharf walls and basement story. M. R. M. Ordish engi. 
Beer. Quantities supplied by Bir, W. B. Bases? 










& B csesocrocecverceervessersese,070 0 0 
Manley & Rogers......... 2,385 0 0 
Markwick & Thurgood 2,356 0 0 
Baguley ....... we vaceesiceseseet 2,300 0 0 
Bayes & Ramage ............. _ 2,160 0 0 
Dickinson & Oliver «.,,.....s00000 2,100 0 0 
Bharpington & Cole.........:..000 1,877 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw (aceepted)...... 1,690 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
fre : Can an architect charge for journeys in carrying out works if 








| the building is situate 44 miles from his residence ?—F. 8, L, (Such 
| a charge, beyond the ordinary per-centage, would be quite unusual) 


F,& N.—W. C.—J. R.—M. U.—E. M B.—C_ D,—C.8.-T.W. ¢,-1, 
J.W.K.—V.—A. D.—R. & G.—W. 8.—J. H.-W. V.—J. B.—W.ac- 
EK. C.—L 8.—J. L.—W. B. & Son.—L. H L—H. H.&.—B.& L.-J. p- 
R. G. 8.—B. & 80n.—J. HL—F. W. B—C. A. G.-C. CO. HJ. 0TH 
§.& W.—8. M.—K. & Sons.—-W. C. A. ( hogging” is gravel from 
which the larger stones have been screened). 

We ‘are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facte, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and addres of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read a} 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 





“ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


RENCH ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 
Either PLALN, or BRONZED in the Highest 
Style of Art, consisting of :— 

Lamp Columns, Dwarf Gas Pillars, Candelabra, Gas 
Brackets, Lamps, Lanterns, &c. 

Public Fountains, Garden Fountains, Drinking Fou- 
tains, Cascades, &c., varying in Price from 51. to 5,000, 

Entrance Gates, Railings, Palisading, Park Fencing, 
Balcony Panels, Staircase, Balusters, Newels, Verandabs, 
Finials, Cresting, Stable Fittings, &c. 

Statues, Vases, Animals, Garden Chairs, Garden Tables 
Flower Baskets, &c. 


TURNER & ALLEN 


have now, in addition to their own, the Pattern Books and 

Supplementary Catalogues of Messrs. Barbezat & Co., of 

Paris, which they are supplying in one complete volume, 

containing several thousaud very choice 

DESIGNS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON WORK, at 25s. each, 


Forwarded on receipt of amount, 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
IRON MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





Just pub.ished, 64mo, oan, price One Shilling, 
PONS’ TABLES and MEMORANDA for 
Ss ENGINEERS, selected and arranged by J. 1. HURST. 

Loudon : E. & F. N. SPON, 48 Charing-croee. : 
This work is printed in pearl type, and is so small, measuritg 
only 24 ip. by 2 in, by } in, thick, that it may easily be carried i 
the wai-te.at pocket, 


Now ready, NESFIELD’s ARCHITECTURE, price 10. 11s. bd. 


originally published at 4/. 4 
PECIMENS of MEDLEVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE, from Sketches made in France and Italy. 
By W. EDEN ee ty ng ome ge ‘ 
ry LFRED wan , IL, Berle-street, Lincoln 








"geinn-fields ; 





OME.--A CATALOGUE of upwards of 
Eighteen Hundred Photographs of the ANTIQUITIES : 
KONE, With the Date ee EEN RY FARRER, Hon. MA 00% 
nder the direction o , ao er 
FSA. NOW EXHIBITING iu Cundall’s Gallery, 168, New Bou! 


street. 
8vo. 1s. including admission to the Gallery. 
DIVIDENDz2, 5 and 10 3 = Cent. for SAFE and PROFITABLE 


VESTMENTS, read 
HARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAB 
(Post free).—The FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
contains all the best paying aud safest Btock and Bbare lil) 
a Capitalists, Rasennsee, Ste 7 will 
area GHAHE 800. thargorokers, 25; Foultry, London, BC 


1852. 
Baukers—Loncon and Westiinster, Lothbary. 


= . , — 

PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING = 
BUILDERS and Others a really goo j 

have a SET of MODELS for SUILD RES" BOOKS, by = 

ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tue Also & 

Bo. 1.100, and whith has ben stages by many large Ol builders 

Addross, E, A, 4, 8t. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 


(RACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEN 
CHART. Showing the Rate of Dividend per " 
last Haif-yearly Dividend, for the Year 1969-70, declared 7 Oot 
Hap cred aud §ixty-fuur Joint-Stock Banks of the Umted Sheet 
with Nominal aud Paid-up Capital, Nombcer of Shares, antabiliti . 
Paid vp, Dace of Payment of Dividends, pager ag 
Net Profits, Current Expenses, Market Frice per Share, 

Wy BERNAKD. CRACKOFT, Sworn Buoker, 4, Austin-tria 

7 SRAC worn Bio! 
Loudon : EFFINGHAM WILBON, Pub isher, Royal Bxchane® 


f 
CRAOCROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD a 
PURCHASES and SALES, with Calcwation Tables. Adapte 
every investment,’ 

* "Ine vlj ot of this Memorandum Pook is to enable aonb pone 
to heep a systemstic reovrd, prodacible ima court of Isw, 0 
investment traneaction entered inty. No such revord oe eamiiait” 
enee, auc the want of it ‘was often felt by executors aud 
tratwrs, 
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— DOULTON & CO. 


HAVING EXTENSIVE WORKS IN 
LAMBETH, the MIDLAND DISTRICT, and the NORTH, can ECONOMISE the Cost of Carriage 


And are thus able to Supply their various Manufactures at the Loweat possible Prices 
In any Part of the Kingdom; and can also export from London, Liverpool, or Gloucester. 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE WARE. 


Messrs. DOULTON & CO. havejust completed large Works at ROWLEY REGIS 


For this MANUFACTURE ; and with their IMPROVED MACHINERY are PRODUCING 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE GOODS of VERY SUPERIOR FINISH & HARDNESS, 


at Low Prices. This Material, from its extreme hardness and durability, is admirably adapted for PAVING FOOTPATHS, RAILWAY 
STATIONS, CARRIAGE CROSSINGS, and STABLES; also for COPINGS, PLINTHS, SEWER BOTTOMS, &c. 


THESE BLUE GOODS MAY BE CONSIGNED 


DIRECT to ANY PART of the COUNTRY, put into BOATS at the WORKS at Rowley, or into 
TRUCKS at the RAILWAY STATIONS adjoining. 
MAY BE HAD IN LONDON, at their WHARFS at 


LAMBETH, OR CROWN WHARF, VICTORIA PARK, E. 


Or may be sent by Rail direct to ST. PANCRAS, CAMDEN, or PADDINGTON STATIONS; also at 
GRANVILLE WHARF, BIRMINGHAM; and SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


DOULTON’S STONEWARE PIPES, 


From 2 inches to 30 inches diameter. 


A LARGE STOCK ALWAYS KEPT at each of the WORKS, and at LAMBETH ; CROWN WHARF, VICTORIA PARK; GRANVILLE WHARF 
BIRMINGHAM ; SOHO-STREET, LIVERPOOL; and RUE MARTEL, PARIS. 


DOULTON’S ARCHITECTURALTERRA COTTA. 


Messrs. DOULTON & CO. are now paying special attention to this branch of their Manufacture, and invite Architects and Builders to view their 
STOCK at LAMBETH. Specimens also on view at the Crystal Palace; and at the Architectural Museum, Conduit-street, W. 


DOULTON’S SMOKE and AIR FLUEBS, 


Combining a Passage for the Smoke, with the Means of Ventilation. 
FLUE PIPES, Round or Oblong. These Pipes increase the Draught, clean easily, and form a perfect passage for the smoke. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF BILLING’S PATENT TERRA COTTA TERMINALS. 
TERRA COTTA CHIMNEY TOPS, 


WARRANTED IMPERISHABLE. A LARGE STOCK of PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS ALWAYS on HAND. 


DOULTON’S TERRA COTTA VASES, FIGURES, 
BALUSTRADING, &c. 


AXD ALL KINDS OF HORTICULTURAL ORNAMENTS AND GARDEN EDGINGS. 


DOULTON’S PATENT INVERT AND JUNCTION BLOCKS, 
And IMPROVED STREET and YARD GULLIES. 


DUTCH TILES; RED, BLUE, and BUFF PAVING ILES; AIR BRICKS; DAMP PROOF COURSE, &c. 
STONEWARE SINKS, highly Glazed, of great Strength, Incorrosive and 
Non-absorbent. 


ALL KINDS OF SANITARY WARE. 
Fire-clay Goods of all kinds. Plumbago and other Crucibles. 


All descriptions of GENERAL STONEWARE, CHEMICAL APPARATUS, FILTERS, AIR-TIGHT JARS, BOTTLES, &0. for Exportation 


DOULTON & GO. 


CHIEF OFFICES and SHOW-ROOMS, HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON 


(WHERE ALL LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED) ; 
And at ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM ; 
GRANVILLE WHARF, BIRMINGHAM ; 


ST. HELEN'S, LANCASHIRE; SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL; RUE MARTEL, PARIS, 
WHERE ANY OF THEIR MANUFACTURES CAN BE HAD. 





























SEPARATE LISTS OF PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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Just published. Second Edition. Price le. ; per post, 13 stamps. 
NEW MODE of CONSTRUCTING 
the SURFACES of the STREETS and THOROUGHFARES 

of LONDON and other great CITIES, by which Mud and Dust w'll be 
g’eatly diminished, and the Expense of the Maintenance aud Repair 
much lessened. 

By JOSEPH MITCHELL, F.R.8.E. F.G.8. Civil Engineer, 
Member of Instit. Civil Eng. and late General Inspector of Ro ds and 
Bridges in the Northern Counties of Scotland. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cro:s. 


66 ‘WORKIN G PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
HOMES.” 


The new and illustrated edition of ‘*‘ The Dwellings of the Lahour- 
ing Classes,” by HENRY ROBERTS, Eeq. FS A. (author of “ Home 
Reform,” and “ The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes ”) 
will be found a eummary of che effurts at home and abroad to 
8 cure “ Healtby Homes" for working men and women, 

“ A most valuable handbook.”— Builder. Fe 

To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Class:s, 21, Exeter Hall, Strand. Price 7s, Also 
Designs fur Cottages, numbered on sheet, with Specifications, &c. 











f ¥mrortant to Builders, Landlorts, House D-corators, and Others. 


ESSRS. KEMP & SON will SELL by 
‘AUCTION, without reserve. at No. 203, GREAT COLLEGE- 
STRERT, C»mden-town, N.W. on WEDNESDAY next, JUNE 29th, 
at ONE o'clock, a large and superior STOCK ef FRENCH and 
ENGLISH PAPERHANGINGS and DECORATIONS of various 
descriptions, white lead, varnish, dryers, sheet glass, and 2 tons of 
sellow and mottled soap.—Catalogues of the Auctioneers, Asylam- 
road, Peckham, and Sutton, Sarrey. 





FINAL SALE, on account of the Premises being required for other 
purposes.—GRAY’S-INN ROAD.—To Builders, Carpenters, an! 


\7R. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 


on the PREMISES, Britannia-street, on MONDAY, JONE 
27th, at TWELVE o'clock, a quantity of PLANK®*, DEALS, and 


THE BUILDER. 


ANTED, in the country, for a permanenc 
if suitable,a good PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZI 
One who can take charge of the three branches. Muct be well up in 
plumbing, and well recommen ded.—Addrese, stating fall particulars, 
references, and wages required, to BUILDER, Mr. Chennel!, Printer, 
Godalming, Surrey. 





CLERKS OF WORKS. 


To 
ANTED, immediately, a thoroughly 


[June 25, 1870, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURV 
ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT, 4, 
Address, aT. 40, aR ae aioe wy, Good references,— 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


CONTRACTOR'S and BUILDER'S CLERK, of 
perience in book-keeping, estimating, measurin;, ani “Valuleg 4 
works. First-class reference.—Address, A, Y. care of Mr. Smith 











efficient CLERK of WORKS (Mason preferred), 
to eccle:tastical work.—Apply, stating terms and referenc2s, to G. 
E. STREET, Esq. A.R.A. 14, Cavendish-place, W. 


0 BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 


T 
\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly competent SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT, prac- 
tically experienced in building work. First-class references.— 
Address, M. A. 37, St. Peter’s-street, Islington. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, by a Youth, a SITUATION, 


as IMPROVER. Has been fourteen months in an_ Archi- 
tect’s Office.— A ddreas, BETA, 43, Almorah-road, Islington, N. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by a practical OUT-DOOR 

GENERA! FOREMAN, a R¥-ENGAGEMENT. Well up 
in all branches of the building trade. Good references from 
London. Bu'‘ider’s carpenter and joiner by trade. Town or country. 
Address, W. 11, Windmill-street, Finsbury. 








| 


} 


BATTENS, Flooring, 7,000 feet wide Pive, 4,000 feet Mahogany, | 


Lime, tycamore, and Birch, 10,000 feet Quartering, Dye Square, 


JV ANTED, PIECEWORK or JOB, by a 


practical PLUMBER Reference from Clerk of Works and 
Builders —Address, JAMES WACKB8TT, 21, Eifin-road, Cam‘erwell. 





TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS,' or to Take Charge of a 
Job. Well up in setting out work. Good references.—Address, 


Lathwooi, Cat Stuff, Scaffuld Poles Putlogs, Ladders, two Carts, | Mr. AMSDON, 24, Lower Tulse-hill, Brixton. 


F'y-wheel, Show Caves, &c.—Auction Offices, 2, Cardiugton-street, 
Ham petead-road. 
WHITTLEBURY PARK, near Towcester.—Tmportant Sale of 


Browsed Oaks, including some very fiue red Oaks, of god colour 
and large dimensions. 


EESLEY & SONS have been honoured 





FELL by AUCTION, on THURSDAY, the 30th day of JUNR, 
75 BROWSED OAKS, and 30 good Maide. Trees.—Catalogues are 
ready, and may be had of Mr, OXLEY, Agent, Whittlsbury ; and of 
the Auctioveers, Wappenbam or Towcester. 





Most valuable Building Land, Bedfont, Midd'e ex.—Important 
Builders, Capitalists, and Others. 


to 

> a + + 
R. WOODS will SELL by AUCTION, 
on THURSDAY, JUNE 30th, 1870, at the RAILWAY 
INN, FELTHAM, at TWO for THREE o'clock, in suitable lot’, on 
easy and advintsgeous terms, 1,800 fet of BUILDING LAND, lying 
high, dry, and pleasant, on a gravelly soi!. Pure water. Oue mile 
from the Feltham Station, three from Staines, and thirteen from 
Lond _n, offering a first-class opportua'ty to build for own oc-upa- 
tion, or certain profitable investment —For particulars, app'y to 
Messrs. WILKINSON & HOWLETT, Solicitors. 14, Bedford-street, 
Covent Garden, aud King-ton, Surrey; or of tae Auctioneer, 

Hounslow. 





JARTNERSHIP, — An ARCHITECT of 


ability, having some connexion in ths Midland Counties, wishes 
to PURCHASE a SHAKE in an established practise Nuvu objection 
to an engagement wits that view. References.—Aidres , A. Y. Mr. 
A. Day, Boukseller, 52, New-street, Birmingham. 


Hs GINEER and SMITH.—ST. MARY- 
_4 LEBONE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, SOUTHALL.—The Guaar- 
cians of the Poor are desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS for the 
APPOINTMENT of WORKING ENGINEER and SMITH, at the 
above Schools, Wages, 1l. 16s. per week, with dinner daily. Pre- 
ference wi!] be given toa person able to do the jobbing work of the 





| 
| 


T 
W ANTED, by a PLUMBER, a SITUA-) 
| 





| WANTED, by an experienced BRICK- 


LAYER, WORK by ROD or JOB. Can find scaffviding. 


No objection to a safe partnership. or anything where reassnable 

| advances cou'd bs mde ; or will take building in all its branches, 

| or any quantity of repaicing—Address, W. JAMEK3, Post-office, | 
Forest-gate, Essex. 

with instructions from the Right Hon. Lord Southampton to | 





TO WRITERS AND PAINTERS, 


WANTED, for a CINSTANCY, a steady 


indastrions MAN, a good WRITER, and willing to mske 
himself useful at the general painting business.—Apply, THOMAS 
PEARMAN, Cross, Tewkesbary. 





0 BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TION as a THREE-BRANCH HAND. Understands gas- 


| fitting, and plain zinc work. Three years’ reference from Ja<t em- 
| ployer. Country not objected to if for a constancy.—Address, 


} 
| 





| 


M. J. 66, Eagle-street, Holborn, W.C. 


TO ARCHITRCTS AND SURVEYORS, 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT. Aged 33. 


Thorough knowledge of general prac‘ice. Well up in 
plans, buildings, sewage matters, quantities, es'imates, valuations, 
land-surveying, &: Can take entire management of office, if re- 
quiriei, Highest references. —Address, 223, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


\ ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 

SITUATION as PLUMBER and GASFITTER. Well upin 
closet and bath work, both hot and cold water.—Apply, H.C. 20, 
G-eat Colleg+-st et, Westminster. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, bya 
/ ’ ’ 

\ respectab'e Young Man, aged 35, as PLUMBER, Paiater, 
Glazier, and Plain Zincw»ker. Well up in general jobbing work 
Willing to make himself generally useful in anythiug require!. 
Wages no ohj ct.—Address, H. H. 72, Milton-street, Dorset-squsre, 





Schoolr, He will be required to stoke, but will be assisted by boys | M-rylebone, N.W. 


irm the School. Applications, stating age and present occupation, 
with testim vials of ;ecent date, or 1eferences to emplovers, to be 
forwarded to this Office,"on or before BATURDAY next, 25:h inst. 
Further paiticulare may be cb‘ained on personal application to the 
Clerk, at his Office, St. Marylebone Workhouse, Pe sonal cauvass- 


ing is strictly prohibit d.—By order, 
JOSEPH BEDFORD, Clerk. 
Cerk's Offces, Et. Marylebone Workhoure, Northumbe: land- 
street, W. June 18, 1870. 


URVEYOR for the CITY of DURHAM. 


WANTED, by the City of Durham Local Board of Health, a 
competent person to fil the Offive of SURVEYOR. Salary 1507. per 
annum, with an Office provided by the Board, and an allowsace of 
51. for gas, water, tuel, ac. The Surveyor to devote the who'e of his 
time to the duties of his office. Further particulars can be obtained 
on a plicstion to the Town Clerk. Applications, statiog age and 
qualifications, with testimoniale, to be sent to the Town Clerk's 
utfice, No. 10, Market-p'ace, Durhim, marked * Application for 
Office of burveyor,” on or before FRIVAY, the Ist d.y of JULY next. 

WILLIaM MARSHALL, Town Clerk. 
Durham, June 16h, 1870. 


O CARPENTERS, and JOINERS, and 


PAIT&RN-MAKERS.—The above may hear of s‘ea y WORK 
by spplying toRANSUMé3 & RAPIER, 5, Westminster-cliimbers, 
Victoria-street, Loudon, 8. W.—The works are at Ipswich. 


G¢ SMITH & SON, experienced DIVERS 


and Covtractors fur any class of Submarine Work, such as 
Repairing Dock-gstes, Inverts, Underpiunin: Q wy-walls, Bixking 
Cylinders for Bridges, Workiog at Sunken Vessels, &. — Private 
Residence, 50, Gladstune-street, Bittersea Park. 














TO BUILDE&S AND DECORAT RS 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

MANAGING FOREMAN of PAIN?@ERS, by ove who has 
been in business for himself, and will study bi» employer's interest. 
Can do graining, writing. &c. if required. Aged 37. Good refcr- 
se B. YOUNG, 185, Vauxhall Biidge-roai, Pimlico, 
ondon, 


TJ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


SHOP cr GENERAL FOREMAN. First-cliss refersnces 
can be given.—Address, A. 55, Priuce’s-rood, Lambeth, 8. B, 








TO ENGLISH AND FORRSIGN TIMBER MERCHANTS, AND 
a SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 
ANTED, by a respectable and well- 
experieneed Younz Man, a SITOCATION as MANAGER or 
FOREMAN. Thoroughly understan’s the management of machinery, 
also mechavically useful, and well acquainted with bookkeep'ng. 
Excelient testimonialy. Country not objected to. Age 35.—Addr ss, 
A. B. 9, Bright-terrace, Albert-road, Peck ham. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 


ANTED, by a good BRUSH and 


TROWEL HAND, constant EMPLOYMENT. —A idres:, T. 
MILLER, 7, Harford-place, Drury-lane, Strand. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as PLUMBER, or THH*E-BRANCH HAND. Can 
éo plain zincwork Town or country. Good referenc: if required. 
Address, A. B. 19, Maldon-creseent, Kentish-town, N.W. 











ANTED, a CLERK, in a _ Buildr’s 
Office, Must thoraughly uuderstand taking out quau- 
tities, estimating, and bookkeeping. Hours, SIX to HAL®-PaST 





\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGESENT as GENE AL FOREMAN, or Prickwork by 
the Rod. First-c.ass referecces—Addreas, Nv. 175, Office of “ The 


FIVE. Sslary, 35s. per week. — Write to WATSUN, BROPHERS, 5 Builder.” 


and 6. Cha:lotte-<treet, Portiand-place, W. 





TO PLUMBER3 AND OTHER:. 


WANTED, in London, for a constancy, if, 


suitable, an induatiious and sober THRsE-BRANCH | 


HAND. None but first-class workmen, with good 
apply —Addrese, stating age, wages a i ‘y oa come _ 
200, Office uf ‘ihe Builder.” picts 


ANTED,a SMITH and several FITTERS 


used to Gothic Ironwork, at x f 
Works, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, eS ee ee ee 











ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 


J CARPENTER#, to TAKE CHARGE of a JOB n? 
None reed apply who bas not filled a similar Pte 
stating refereuccs, to R C. C, 32, Norton-folate, E. / : 





ANTED, a thoroughly good PAINTER 


and GRAINER; one that does not mind the brusb. If 


svitable, a permaneccy.— Apply’on Mon 1 bet 
o'clock, with patterns, to BR. C. ©. 82, Norton-flgste, x" seatoicce: 





MITHS, &. 


TOs 
\ ANTED, by a 


first-class Workman, a 


! SITUATION as above. Good reference,—A: y by letter to 


A. B.C, 38, Wenlock-street, New North-road, Hoxton, 








TO M‘STER CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


\ ANTE, by the Advertiser, who has 


bad some expe inc? in the building Jiae, a SITUATION as 
IMPROVER to th. ab ve. Town or countre not so mach an oj. cs 
as good bench work.—Adiress, W. H. I. 20, P.arson-atre et, Grove- 
ro d, tattersea, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS, 


VW |. ANTED, by a QUANTITY SURVEYOR 
and MEASORER, of twenty years’ experience, a Temporary 
ENGAGEMENT upon a Jub of Quantities or Measuring. Cau 
abstract and billexp dition«<lv, Reasonable term: No objsction to 
the provinces.—Address, BETA, 43, Thoratun street, B ixtun-road, 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, &c. 


W ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS. Thoroughly experienced, and con- 
versant with the management of all trades, measuring up work, 
qu ntities Fair draught«m:n. First-class testi nonials.—Address, 
MASTER MASON, Mrs. Everard’s, Kintbury, Huogerfurd, Berks. 


Stati , 1, Bowman's-place, Holloway. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
CLERK of WORKS, or as General Manager, by a thorough! 
practical men. we up Se colon of towas, river od 
ments, tunnelling, vy a 
. A. 24, Herbert-street, Hoxton, London, x .. 


JA 
WANTED, 9 RE-ENGAGEMENT, 4 


CLERK of WORKS, SHOP or GENERAL Forbuay 
Joiner by trade, Age 37.—Addres, T. H 14, Sundringham-reat, 
Stoke Newington, N. ’ 


TO ENGINEERS, BUILDE?S, AND OTHERS, 


\ ANTED, by a BRICKLAYER and 


FORNACE BUILDER. of mauy years’ experi-nes, ’ 
BUILDING, Steam Boiler and Copper Setting, eal Banana wn 
in a'l its branches, or work to any amount, with Mtericls or 
Labour only as 7 either by Day or Contract. Work done 
for the trade. | orders promptly attended to.—Apply t) w 
MORGAN, 52, Queen - street, Webber-strest, Biackf, 4 
London, 








cians - road, 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, EITATE AGENTS, AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by an experienced and first- 
class PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB, Towa or country, 
Address, P. R. 205, King’s-cross-road, Pentonville, London, 


WANTED, a REENGAGEMENT, 13 
ea STOREKEEPER aed | brs ang eid 








ton-place, Dray ton-.0W, Croydon, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
WANTED, by an experienced CLERK of 


WORKS, a SITUATION ell versed in preparing working 





| and detail drawings, and measuriog. Ha: been fused to mansions, 


church, and public buildings. $ testi oaia's snd refer. 
ences, — Address, O. 8. Mrs. Farreti’s, Tae Library, 14 P lase-roai, 
Stangste, Lambeth. 


TO SAW-MILL aE MPL BUILDER, &:. 

ANTED, EMPLOYMENT sas 

MACHINE HAND, to work a general joiner or s4w-bench, 
or frame for sharpening siws. Good reference from last situstion. 
Town or country.—Address, J. T, 11, Ejlesmere-road, Roman-road, 
Old Ford, Bow, E, 


TO ARCHITECTS, ESTAT@ AGENTS, &:. 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 1s 


ASSISTANT, by a Man of good general abilities. Aged 3. 
Address, F. M. J. 283, King’s-road, Chelsea, 5.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 1 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, or will take the Labour 
of a large Jub. First-c'ass reference from present employer, sud 
good testimonial«,—Address, 8 M. 4, Frederick-terrace, Beatrice- 
road, Blue A nchor road, Bermon4sey, 8 E. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c, 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as GENERAL FOREMAN, to 
take the entire Charge of a Jub. Is thoroughly we!l up iu the 
management of all trades, measuring up works, &. First-class re 
ferences and testimonuials,—Addcess, 19), Office of “ Ths Biller. 

















TO BUILDERS, &c, 

\7 ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL ASSIST iNT, Foreman, or Clerk of Works, by 

a thorough!y practi a' and evergetic Young Mina, of seve al year 
experience. Used to mangement of men aud works, &c. Carpenter 
and jriaer by trade, with # good knowledge of the other trates. 
4 testi fals and ref Salary mo lerste, Age 29.—Ad- 
dress, A, M. C. 89, Culford-road, Downham-ro'd, N. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION in an Architect’s Office, as JUNIOR ASSISTA YT. 

Salary moderate. Unexcep‘iouable references.—Adircss, H. 3. 5. 
207, Stanbop --street, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. e ‘ 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 1s 
Estimating, Measuring, Quantity-taking, Book-keepiug, sn 
General Menesine CLERK.—Adaress, J. B. 4, Chapel-place South, 
Sou'h Audley street, W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION 1 

DRAUGHTSMAN. Well versed in classics’, desiguiag. 
planning, perspective, detail, &>, Terms, Two Guine uw per week “ 
a permipency. Is al-o a good man ard capable of keeping 
books. Specimens of draw.ug anil exsailent testimovials = 
Address, THOMAS, 18, Sherburne street, Bisudf srd-sy 142, N.W. 


\ ANTED, to PLACE a YOUTH, 
19, in AUCTIONEER’S OFFICE, for one 

years, or — eo Nye archite :taral surveying ‘might be acquired. 

‘Addres:, stating terms, to H. 23, St. Giles’s-street, Nurth mt in. 


ANTED, by a Yo Man, 3 SITUA- 
TION ia TRON WAREH USE. Experisnoed knowiedse ° 
tracing. Aged 21.—Address, T. J. 73, Brougham-rov4, Vaistoo. 


TO HOUSE DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &s. - i 
ANTED, by a respectable Middle-age? 

a, wemctarpaieals era yasog ane pay 
MAN. We'l in glass-cutting, painting, gl+ ’ : 
Ad:iress, a. ra at Mr. Foord’s, Plamber, &&, Jvhu-street Kast, 

Brighton. 
TO DECORATORS AND BUILOER3. 

ANTED, by a first-class GRAINER and 
SE ae re hati uf nia, 

ob or yard, on most reasonable terms. Imitation of bull 
pane dpm, Gol recomm*ndatioa cau be gived. Addret® 

W.K 9, rark-place, Kuightsbridge. ee 
































TO BUILDERS, &¢. 
WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA: 


TION as TIMEKEEPER, CLEKK, tc. to arg: 
Good referenc.s.—Address, A. M. H. 1, Bodley-strect, Walwor th 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
; n- 
HE Advertiser (German), who es : 
gaged for upwards of twelve years in ge 
working drawings, and who bes thorough sete became 
a a ig a 
13, Handley-road, South Hackney, E. jt ev 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, i 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical, 
energetic Man, well conversant with every branch of the 
trade, a RE-KNGAGEMENT as MAYAGER, or to Take the Charge 
of a Business, Has carried out extensive works in town and country. 





Adicess, 114, Office of * The Builder.” i. oid 





TO PROVINCIAL ARCHITECT: 


8. : 
. I ‘HE Advertiser, who has had very consider: 
ab‘e experience in desigoing, and is also a good drangyn , 
snd colourist, OFFERS his SRBVICRS to the store $7 Tare 
terms. ould take mauagemen' ny 
aged 35.— Address, D, V. 2, Alfred-villas, The Mead, West Croydoo , 








